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BEGINNING THE YEAR. 
ended our last volume with 
thanks for fayours received, 


fidence and kind consideration 
of our readers. 
new one with promises of continued endeavours 
to improve the character of our journal in all 
its departments, and so to merit increased sup- 
port on the part of the public. 





Our field is a large one, and, well tilled, | 


cannot fail to yield abundant good. 
pressed into the service fresh labourers, shall 
avail ourselves of all new discoveries and 
appliances, and, labouring earnestly and con- 
tinuously ourselves, shall look with confidence 
to the time of harvest. 


The present would seem to be a turning 
point in the progress of art amongst us. The 
cry of “ forward,” uttered at first by timid 
voices and with the fear of powerful opponents 
before their eyes, is now heard loudly in more 


quarters than one, and begins to have echoes. | 
We have been stationary too long, if not going | 
backwards, say they; our arts are a disgrace | 


and the apathy and ignorance in 
respect of them, which exist even in the upper 


to us, 
classes, deplorable and degrading. See what 
our forefathers did in architecture: look at 
the beautiful parish churches and noble cathe- 
drals thickly spread over the country. And 
shall we, far, far advanced before them as we 
are in knowledge, and in science which is sys- 
tematized knowledge, with powers and means 
within our control of which they never 
dreamt, pronounce ourselves inferior to them, 
insist on imitation, and forbid even the attempt 
to advance? Is art never again to have vita- 
lity, and shall we not ourselves strike one blow 


for progress ? 


To aid this movement will be our pro- | 
Precedent should be | 
| wanting so little, lost so much, an imperish- | 


vince and our pleasure. 
an aid, not a trammel,—our servant, not our 
gaoler; nor shall we relax in our efforts to 
obtain improved and extended education in 


art, and to obtain for art that better apprecia- | 


tion which, as a mighty teacher, it would have 
were it so understood. 


The improvement of dwellings; sanitary 
arrangements ; construction; decoration; the 
literature of art and science; architectural 
jurisprudence ; will receive constant attention : 
nor shall we cease to afford our readers the 
earliest intelligence on all matters likely to 
interest them, looking, as heretofore, into all 
parts of the United Kingdom for information 
and instruction. Our country friends may 
make this part of our work very complete by 


brief communications from their separate | 


localities. 


We have in preparation illustrations of various 
buildings now in progress, and shall be glad 
to have our attention directed to others, 


A BO RN NE I ONT NR ABI 


and with a claim on the con- | 


We begin the | 


We have | 


VOLUME FOR 1849. 
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+ oes rte, 


THE NORTH PORCH OF THE REDCLIFFE 
CHURCH, AND “NIL DESPERANDUM.” 


— 


Every one has heard of the “ Red cliffe” 


our readers, probably, have seen it. Piety, 
science, art, literature, and mystery, have 
jointly and severally put their mark upon this 
| beautiful structure, and made it an object of 
| interest to so many classes of minds, that there 
are few buildings in this country which have a 
| fame so world-wide. 
Founded by one Bristol merchant, com- 
| pleted by another, and re-edified by a third, the 
Christian (even if careless of material beauty) 
may view it, beside its holy purpose, as a noble 
monument of the stint-less devotion of men 
in those times,—of men who thought not of 
the * nicely calculated less or more,’ 
sidered no expenditure short of the extreme of 
their power, no personal efforts and sacrifice, 
sufficient offering in the canse of the Great 


Good ;—a spirit, let us say in passing, not | 
extinct in our days, and often guided by higher | 


_eonsiderations, perhaps, than actuated some 
at the period of which we are speaking. 

The antiquary, the architect, the man of 
taste, find in it an exhibition of skill and 
inventive power of the highest character, pro- 
ducing, as a result, extraordinary beauty + it 
is to them also an invaluable autograph—the 


autograph of a past time, speaking loudly, and 


not uninstructively, to the present. 
there are models for the draughtsman, an in- 


volved history to engage the attention of the | 
archeologist, and a peculiarity in the joining | 


together of the work of different pe-iods at the 


west end, which increases the difficulty of the | 


disentanglement. 

Then, for the poet, the student of our lite- 
rature, the investigator of mind in all its 
strange and startling phases, the biographer, 
the philanthropist, the lover of romance, its 


in his pride—the unhappy Chatterton, who, 


able and pure renown—has made it a shrine 
| demanding a pilgrimage. 


crease the interest, as we have already said, 
attaching to Redcliffe Church, and it would 
seem that the list is to be lengthened. A 
mystery in our prosaic days, ~in days when 
everything can be explained to meanest eapa- 


cities, whether it be the cause of an earth- | 
quake, the ruin of a nation, or the advent of | 
bad weather, is a rarity: yet, lo! another | 


mystery arises to throw its attractive mist 


around St. Mary’s: a mist which, by exciting | 


attention and awakening curiosity, makes 
obvious while it shrouds. 


| miserable and much to be deplored condition 


i 
‘ 


| has been effected at the east end ; that there is 


Church at Bristol, St. Mary’s; and most of | 


>and con-| 


Further, | 


connection with the wondrous boy who perished | 


Circumstances have thus concurred to in- | 


We need not now tell our readers of the | 


| of the fabric in question, for we have done so 
' ad 
| before ; or that a certain amount of restoration | 


an energetic restoration committee, the chair- | 


| man of which, Mr. Proctor, has devoted him- 
self hand and mind to the object in view; or 
that a “ Canynge Society” has been estab- 
lished to aid in the good work, with the pre- 
sent (and three times before) mayor of Bristol, 
Mr, John Kerle Haberfield, at its head, 
On the 22nd of June Mr. Proctor received 

a letter, signed “ Nil Desperandum,”’ following 
out a suggestion which had been made that 
the restoration of the church might be effected 
by inducing individuals to undertake distinct 
portions, and inquiring if the committee would 
obtain drawings from their architect for the 
restoration of the north porch, and estimates 
from three respectable contractors in Bristol, 
for the execution of the work, to enable the 
writer to judge whether or not it would be in 
his power to provide sufficient funds to carry 
it out. The letter pointed out the mode of 
correspondence to be adopted, made secrecy 
an express condition of his contribution, 
stipulated that no effort should be made to 
discover, him (his letters were to be seen by 
| none But the chairman), and enclosed 20/. as 
an evidence of his sincerity. The committee 
| of course gladly fell into his views, and the 
required tenders were obtained. The amount 

of the lowest was 2,500l.—a large sum when 

the size of the structure is considered,—indeed, 
| larger than it should have been, resulting 
| probably from the difficulty of estimating 
| rightly the cost of the carving: and when 
{ 
; 





| * Nil Desperandum” was informed of it, he at 
once replied, that it so far exceeded his antici- 
pation that he could not engage to proceed 
|under it. He offered, however, to furnish a 
certain sum of money, and to make a further 
| contribution in the course of a year, and 
|more afterwards, if the committee would 

undertake to expend it in the shape of Caen 

stone and labour, under the direction of their 
| architect. 

Almost at the same time the com- 
mittee found another coadjutor, where per- 
haps they would scarcely have looked for 
'it. Mr. Richard Rowe, a liberal dissenter, 
| addressed a letter to the chairman, offer- 
|ing,—as an evidence of his belief that the 
‘recent changes by which Bristol is made a free 
port will tend to restore the trade of the eity, 
and at the same time to shew his appreciation 
of the zeal of the Redcliffe committee, and of 
the voluntary principle adopted,—to bring, in 
a vessel belonging to him, 100 tons of stone 
from Caen freight free! Without going fur- 
ther into details, suffice it to say that the 
| money came, a cargo of stone was bought in 
Caen, and was freighted by Mr. Rowe; an 
able foreman, with others, well used to Gothic 
| work, was engaged, and, quietly under cover, 
they are now proceeding vigorously, carving 
corbels and canopies, and stering them up ready 
for spring weather, when th vill begin to set. 

Annexe:| we give an engraving of the porch* 
| restored, as_ seen from the north-east, and 





* See page 7 
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showing a portion of the nave on one side and 
of the tower above. The body of the church, 
some of our readers will remember, is in the 
Perpendicular style throughout, with some of 
the details, especially in the transepts, little 
removed from the decorated. The porch in 
question is pure decorated, and this is most 
curiously connected with the church by an 
inner porch of beautiful Early English character. 

‘To affix precise dates to the parts is not easy, 
nor have we here set ourselves that task. We 
shall content ourselves with saying, that though 
MSS. state that “a church was built [com- 
menced | to our Lady of Redcliffe, by Sir Simon 
de Burton, in the year 1292,” it is certain that 
a church was here previously. The inner 
porch is usually considered a remaining part of 
Burton’s work, but might very well belong 
to a somewhat earlier period. Part of the 
tower is also ascribed to him. William 
Canynge, the elder, according to the received 
accounts, completed Burton’s church by 1376, 
or soon after. 

In 1442 or 1445, the spire was struck by 
lightning,* and, in falling, greatly ruined the 
body of the church so as to render re-edifi- 
cation necessary. This was done by William 
Canynge, the younger, to such an extent as to 
acquire for him the title of its founder. 

Neither the builder of the north porch nor its 
exact date appears to be known. We should 
be disposed to attribute it to De Burton, who 
was Mayor as late as 1305, rather than to the 
elder Canynge, especially if, as seems likely, the 
body of the church was built by the latter much 
as we now see it, the re-edification by the 
younger Canynge being strictly a restoration, 
The upper part of the porch may have been 
injured when the spire fell. 

The beauties of this work, the surprising 
variety of surface where “ light and shade 
repose,” which it presents, and the vigour and 
feeling exhibited in thecarving, can bebut feebly 
conveyed by any drawing. In shape the porch 
is a hexagon, 25 feet in diameter outside the 
walls, but being attached, only four of the 
sides and part of the fifth (next the tower) 
are exposed below: above, however, where it 
clears the inner porch, the whole of the 
hexagon is seen.t Ateach angle is a hexagonal 
buttress, of which four sides are seen, termi- 
nating above in one of square form, set angu- 
larly, on which was originally a large crocketed 
pinnacle, with four smaller pinnacles at the 
foot of it, as shewn in the view. Towards the 
south on the east side is a stairs’ turret. 
This adjoins the inner porch, but belongs to 
the composition of the outer porch. A series 
of admirably designed canopies fill the lower 
part of a window in each face of the struc- 
ture, and there are similar niches in the 
faces of the buttresses in continuation of 
this series, as well as in the lower story 
of them. When these were filled with 
sculptured figures (“cum ymaginibus regum 
operatis subtiliter in opere de frestone,” 
as William Wyrcestre says), if these dis- 
played the same skill as the figures in 
the corbels which supported them do, the 
effect must have heen extremely striking. The 
whole is now a black decaying mass, but 

sufficient remains of the latter to prove their 
great merits. 

The sculpture around the north (or principal) 
doorway, is unique in design, rich, and beauti- 





* “* St. Mary’s Church has stood the test 
Of many a raging storm ; 
And though the lightning struck her crest, 
It stopt ashamed, and spared the rest, 
As if unwilling to impair 
A pile so holy and so fair.”’ 
+ The height of the porch from the ground to the coping 


is 54 feet. 





ful, but we want space for description. In the 
side next the turret there is a second doorway, 
very elegantly adorned with sculpture, and, 
strange to say, in the parallel face to this, or 
that immediately to the west of the principal 
entrance, there was a precisely similar door- 
way, now blocked up, but having the enrich- 
ments remaining. 

Within there are several curious points 
which would well repay discussion, but we 
must content ourselves at this moment with 
alluding to the singular luxuriance of fancy 
which the carving displays. Every boss in the 
groined vaulting,* every patera, every corbel, 
is different,—some of them of very remarkable 
design. The whole appears to have been ela- 
borately painted and gilt, though now totally 
obscured, carrying whitewash a quarter of an 
inch thick. 

Dallaway, in his curious work “ William 
Wyrcestre Redivivus,” says,—‘“ To propose 
that this portico should be restored to its 
pristine beauty, would be to indulge in a 
dream ; because, although I am confident that 
ingenious masons might be found, competent 
to the undertaking, the funds of the trustees 
of the church do not equal the resources of 
Parliament. Besides, in a few years, the mis- 
chief would renew; and it would be as easy a 
task to remove Vesuvius, and to set it in the 
sea, as these pyramids [the neighbouring 
glass-houses |, which, not like other voleanos— 
have a certain cessation, but continue to throw 
out volumes of dense smoke, both by day and 
night.” 

The dream, however, seems now more than 
likely to become a reality. The reason which 
the worthy gentleman gave for not attempting 
the restoration, reminds us of Billy Black, in 
the farce, who couldn’t see the good of wash- 
ing his face, since it would be dirty again 
to-morrow, 

The circumstances attending the restoration 
of this part of the church have naturally excited 


TRAVELLING NOTES IN ITALY. 
BY AN ARCHITECT. 
POMPEII. 


Greece. On one side Vesuvius, sweeping up 
out of the rich plain, with its long heaving 
wave-like outline, and sending forth its cloud 
of smoke by day and vomiting out flame at 
night; to the south the delicious Bay of 
| Naples, with its headlands and islands; and 
| to the east the remoter Apennines. Looking 
| from the roruM, the files of Doric columns, 
| broken, yet still erect, fall into magnificent 
| combinations with the distant mountains mel- 
| lowed into the softest aerial purple. All that the 
| picture requires is vastness in the architectural 





| foreground. How superior this to any scene | 
| amid the ruins of imperial Rome! There the © 


'ecolumns are few and scattered, blackened, 
| half-buried, or built up, and never viewed in 
|combination with a fine mountain distance. 
Before the great eruption which sn the 
city, the sea is thought to have washed the 
walls, though now some miles distant. 

I had been so impressed at a former visit with 
the diminutiveness of every thing at Pompeii, 
that I was now surprised to find objects 
| so large. The streets, if they fall short of our 
ideas of ancient magnificence, are as wide as 
most of those of modern Rome; usually 
straight and intersecting at right angles. 
They are paved with the massive polygonal 
blocks of basalt, commonly found on such 
fragments of the old Roman ways as still 
exist in Italy. The traces of cart and chariot 
wheels are very distinct, and sometimes worn 
deep into the stone. Unlike the streets of 
modern Italy, these are furnished with a 
raised footway, and in the secondary streets, 
| blocks, placed two or three in a row, enabled 
pedestrians to pass more conveniently from 
one footway to another; an arrangement more 
important, when, after heavy rains, the narrow 
roadway became a mere torrent of water.* 
Occasionally you may see a perforation in the 


curing a horse while the rider might be within 


are paved with a kind of concreted mosaic, 
like that now known in Italy as the “ Opera 


trance, the word “ HAVE” (for “AVE”’), 
inscribed in large letters on the pavement, 


much interest in the neighbourhood. On one | welcomed the approaching visiter to the 


day, Nov. 25, four of the Bristol papers, Felix 
Farley’s Journal, the Mercury, the Mirror, and 
the Ties, contained able leading articles on the 
subject; and, since then, some very cleverly 
written “‘ conjectures” have appeared in the 
last-named paper, shadowing out individual | 


inhabitants of the city as the probable bene- | 


mansion. 

The profuse display of mosaic, frescoes, 
arabesques, and ornamental bronze utensils, 
all found within the third part of a provincial 
town, is very remarkable, and gives a high 
idea of the wealth and luxury, and devotion to 
art that once existed in these cities of the 
Campagna. How different would be the re- 
sult were a modern town, even in this land of 





: 7 P | : “ate 
factor. For our own part, we make no attempt | art and artists, to be hereafter disinterred ! 


to solve the mystery — 
‘* A worthy act declares a worthy wight ;’’ 

and we trust that the good example which 
he has set may be followed by others, to the 
extent of their ability.t+ 

The motto of all now concerned in the 
church—and we commend it to other resto- 
ration-committees engaged throughout the 
country—is, with strong faith in it— 

Pil Desperandum. 
GrorGE Gopwin. 





* Above the vaulting is an apartment, known as the 
‘* Muniment-room,”’ lighted by a series of Openings seen in 
the view, wherein were (and are) the chests whence Chatter- 
ton, as he asserted, took the once-disputed MSS. 


+ Hear Rowlie. ‘‘ Onn oure Ladies Chyrche.”’ 
** As onn a hylle one eve sittynge, 
At oure Ladie’s Chyrche mouche wonderynge, 
The counynge handieworke so fyne, 
Han well nighe dazeled mine eyne ; 
Quod I; some counynge fairie hande 
Yreer’d this chapelle in this lande ; 
Fulle well I wote so fine a syghte 
Was ne yreer’d of mortall wighte. 


| The entire towns of Portici and Castellamare, 
‘should they be buried under some future 


eruption of the still smoking crater, would not 
furnish forth so many objects of artistic 


| curiosity as one of the secondary streets of 


Pompeii. 

We are also struck, on examining the 
larger houses, with the fondness for gardens, 
fountains, flowers, and the life “ al fresco” 


of these doomed cities ; a taste which Greek 
colonists probably brought with them from the 


still existing in the ancient tombs of Egypt 
to have been equally prevalent among the 


the long suite of saloons which you find in a 
modern Italian palazzo, presented a series of 
colonnaded courts, uncovered halls, and little 
architectural gardens, all opening upon, or 





* in some of the broader streets of Naples, a light bridge 
traverses the central part of the way for the same purpose. 

+ “The ancient plans of gardens show that the Egyptians 
were not less fond than our ancestors of mathematical 





Quod Trouthe ; thou lackest knowlachynge ; 
Thou forsoth ne wotteth of the thynge. 

A Rev’rend Fadre, William Canynge hight, 
Yreered uppe this chapelle brighte ; 

And eke another in the Towne, 

Where glassie bubblynge Trymme doth roun. 
Quod I; no doubte for all he’s given 

His soule will certes goe to heaven. 

Yea, quod Trouth ; than goe thou home, 
And see thou doe as hee hath donne. 

Quod I; I doubte, that can ne bee ; 

I have ne gotten markes three. 

Quod Trouthe ; as thou hast got, give almes-dedes soe ; 


Canynges and Gaunts culde doe ne moe.”’ P 


figures, straight walks, architectural decorations, and veget- 
able avenues ; and that they as thoroughly entered into the 
idea of seclusion and safety suggested by inclosures within 


icpdhia ssa Meg NN 


curb-stone, supposed to be intended for se- © 


the adjacent house. Some of the footways © 


Veneziana.” At one house, opposite the en- | 


East, and which is proved by the paintings | 


inclosures. It has been remarked that in some old English = 
places there were almost as many walled compartments with- 7% 
out as apartments within doors: the same may be said of @ 

Egyptian country-houses. This principle of seclusion, and 77% 


Te position oft he city is superb,—unsur- | 
passed by any in Italy,—worthy even of © 
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which distinguished the epicurean inhabitants © 


Egyptians.t A patrician’s mansion, instead of = 


an excessive love of uniform arrangement, are remarkably 7 
| Soares in the plan ‘of a large square garden, which is [7 


engraved in Rosellini’s work. Here 
j 


“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just ieflects the other.” 


Wathen’s Arts and Antiquities af Ancient Egypt. 


* 
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visible from each other. Such was the “ house 
of Sallust,” in its original state (for it seems 
to have undergone successive alterations by its 


owner): as you stood in the central court you | 


had a small garden before you, and another 
on each side. Some examples occur of a 


stone channel for flowers round the lip of a 


reservoir or tank; an idea which might be | § 
'tion like our brick-nogging. F. ingeniously 
conjectured that this was adopted in repairing | 


happily introduced into modern gardening. 
In one garden there were four parterres round 
a central fountain, each presenting a regular 
pattern, formed by similar channels made with 
tiles. The fountains were often attached to the 
wall, and incrusted with rustic work, or 
coloured mosaic, or with shells, the several 
architectural members being marked by the 
use of different shells. Fountains consisting 
of a simple stone water-spout were also com- 
mon in the streets. 

The general arrangement of the houses re- 
minds the eastern traveller of the dwellings of 
Damascus, and of the mosques of Cairo, an 


arrangement which was introduced with their | 
architecture by the Moors into Spain. Instead | 


of rooms lighted by windows, the Pompeian 
house consisted of large recesses, or alcoves, 
(the very word has been borrowed from the 
Saracens), open to the central court ; — one 
always opposite the entrance, and others on 
each side, the fountain sparkling in the sun- 
shine, being in the centre,and the deep cerulean 
sky forming the roof. Such a mansion in such 
a delicious climate, would be equally well 
adapted to the dreamy inactivity—the dolce 
far niente life of the Asiatic, and to the gay 
conviviality of the more mercurial Greek. 

The shops are small, and open towards the 
street. A counter extends along the front, 
leaving a narrow entrance. Those for the sale 
of oil are recognised by the immense oil jars 
imbedded in the solid counter. The sills of 
the shop fronts are of stone, and the groove for 
the shutters is still seen. 
bronze pivots, inserted in the pavement and 


the doorhead. The lintels of openings were of | 


wood : the original ones having been burnt 
into charcoal during the catastrophe, they have 
been replaced by the excavators with new. 





Doors turned on | 


MOSAICS FROM POMPEII. 























| 








The fronts of the principal houses are of ; those ruined piles. If the Houses of Pompei 


stone, but brick and stucco were the ordinary 


remind us of those of Oriental cities, so do the 


materials employed in the city. Stone columns | BATHS recall the elaborate system of bathing 


were even occasionally stuccoed. The lower 
third of the column was painted red or yellow, 
those in one atrium or court being dissimilar 
to thosein another. Painted capitals are rare. 

There is one instance of a hes of construc- 


the damage caused by the earthquake which 
preceded the fatal eruption, in order to avert 
future injury from such a cause. The mode of 
constructing the semi-hypethral roof of the 
atrium is shown in the paintings on the walls. 
There was a large central opening in the 
roof over the square basin or impluvium in the 
middle of the pavement. The margin or curb 


| of this opening was formed by the main timbers 


crossing each other at right angles, and these 
supported the ends of the joists which carried 
the roof. 

In the suburban house of Diomed we have, 
perhaps, an example of the ordinary Pompeian 
villa. Here a large garden court is inclosed 


by a corridor of piers and square interspaces. | 


Painted chambers, or rather recesses, open 
upon one side of this court. These are the 
apartments which Bulwer, in his “ Last Days 
of Pompeii,” gives to the wealthy Diomed’s 
daughter Julia. This house had three stories. 


Under the corridor runs a suite of cellars, | 


lighted by loops from above. Here, resting 
against the wall, still stand the amphore as 
the owner left them. The fact that these 
| amphore were filled with ashes may give some 
idea of the insinuating, irresistible nature of 
the showers of voleanic matter which entombed 
this devoted city. In the courtyard above 
were found two or three of the few skeletons 
that have come to light during the excavation. 
| A key was found near one of them, but it had 
no wards, and may have been merely an emblem 
of office. 


son with the immense therme of Caracalla and 


| Diocletian at Rome, are, from their complete- | 


ness, far more interesting to the antiquary than 


The BaTuHS, though diminutive in compari- | 


| immemorial. In both we find the same gra- 
dation of temperature as you proceed from the 
| frigidarium to the inner chamber, containing 
| the hot bath. This system, if originally in- 
| vented in Italy, was probably first transplanted 
into Egypt after its conquest by the Romans, 
| and there it must have come into universal 
| use, since we hear that when the Saracens, 
| under Amrou, took Alexandria, there were no 
| fewer than 4,000 baths there. In one cham- 
| ber stands a bronze brazier for charcoal, as 
| large as a bedstead. 

The mode of heating the Caldarium is ob- 
vious on a glance at the construction, and is 
very well contrived. The walls and pavement 
are lined with tiles, leaving a narrow interval 
or flue all round the chamber, through which 
— the hot air or vapour from the 

ypocaust. Saloons were sometimes warmed 
in the same manner. 

The plan of the Temple of Isis was bor- 
rowed with her worship from Egypt. Instead 
_of standing out to public gaze on the Forum, 
the temple and its bald priests were shut up 
within a small court, where they enjoyed all 
that seclusion and privacy so necessary in 
celebrating the obscene orgies of the Isiac 
mystery. 

The designs and patterns of the painted 
| walls and tesselated pavements are very varied 
'and admirable. Black and white tesselation 
|iscommon. One curious mosaic, in colour, 
_represents Theseus slaying the Minotaur,— 

and this occupies the centre of a labyrinth of 

lines very much like a plan of the Laby- 

rinth at Hampton Court, which was, no doubt, 
| borrowed from Italy. In footways, a cheap 
| kind of mosaic was much in vogue, con~ 
| sisting of a kind of “ Opera Veneziana,” with 
| a simple pattern traced out by means of small 
| diamonds of white inserted in the ground.* 


| which has prevailed in the east from time 





| Outside the city gate were the tombs bor- 
| dering the highway, as at Rome. One of the 


* Sketches of a few of these arc anucxed, 
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largest 


- * ° } 
consisted of a circular mass with 


attached columns, raised upon a square base- | 


ment. One tomb still retains its marble dwarf 
door, secured by irons. Near the gate are 
circular alcoves with stone benches, where | 


pedestrians and loungers might repose and | 
. them across the flood to their future abodes in 


exchange the gossip of the day. The city 
walls, though low, are very massive, slightly 
receding inwards externally as they ascend, by 


means of offsets. Within the portal are arched | 


lateral recesses. 

I visited a house then in progress of exca- 
vation, and observed, in section, the several 
ayers of ashes as they had fallen in succession. 
layers of as} they had fall 
lhe paintings on the lower part of the wall 
had been concealed, but not injared, by a bed 
of small white ashes, but above this, “a layer 
of black ash, which had probably fallen hot, 
had changed the deep vermillion into a dull 
Indian red. Here you might better conceive 
the brilliant effect of the Pompeian mode of 
decorating walls when in its pristine beauty. 









Th ns and patterns were rich and un- 
con the colours, which were still fresh 
and vivid, had been laid on with a free and 
vi us pencil, ‘The house had probably been 
] ) i Ti i of repu ne ownel 
appears to hay t away som > paint 

from the walls after the destruction of the city. 


t rs surprising that rooms so 
mean in their dimensions should have con- 
tained works of such elegance ?—that friezes 
scarcely a foot high should embrace such a 
world of fancy? Every extravagance that Vi- 
truvius condemns in the grotesque enters here. 
The human and the brute forms are blended 
fantastically; the decorations remind us of the 
ancient elephants dancing on the tight rope ; 
the landscapes are but the caperings of a 


sportive genius, and the architecture runs as 


mad as the Chinese.””—Forsyth. 

Nearly all the utensils in use at Pompeii 
appear to have been of bronze, as they were in 
ancient Egypt. A large collection of them, 
found in course of excavation, are now in the 
Museum at Naples. One of the most curious 
objec ts there is a little portable cooking appa- 


ratus, beautifully wrought in bronze, having 
its grate surrounded by a boiler after the most 
,—the whole scarcely 
This elegant toy 


approved modern mode 
larger than a folio volume. 
may abe ps once have 
of some rich lady’s boaicie’ 

~<a ii was buried under falling ashes; Her- 
culaneum, being nearer thecrater,was submerged 
by a flood of running lava, which, of course, 
when cool, hardened into solid rock. Hence, 
to disinter the former, you have merely to 
remove the supe a nbent ashes; while, to 
reach the ruins Herculaneum, you must 
mine through t} rock. \s the excava- 
tions at Pomy us be carried on “with 
far greater facilits cost than those at 
Herculaneum, the latter was soon abandoned, 
and the staff of Government explorers confined 
their operations to Pompeii. You descend 
into the theatre of Herculaneum by a shaft, 

l ? round its silent shadowy 











galleries, lighted by your torch, with the lava 
rock above, below, and around, you can better 
realise the awful catastrophe which entombed 
the city In other re Herculaneum 
offers tt f fresh interest to one who has 
alre ! iP i 
Ag f 4 i i 

Pipes . Aun’s Church, Manchester, 
on Sund ¥y mo 11D l 0 ) nut 
after 10 o’clock, and soon after the commence- 
ment of Divine service, an accident of an 
alarming character occurred. he sacred 
edifice is heated by means of pipes containing 


hot water, and one uf these, from some cause, 
burst with a report so Joud and startling that 
many people rushed from their seats much 
alarmed. The report was followed of course 
by the emission of a great qu untity of steam, 
and two Sunday school boys, sitting near tu 
the pipe, were scalded about the face. The 
remedy ter these explosions is one of those 


points on which 


tpntige me 524 + man 
crentific men Nave not ae 





1 sinas and ‘when dare o { 
up their minas, ana wren doctors disagree, 
who shall decide?” It is to be hoped, how- 





ic o uildings, where this mede 
of warming is adopted, while the danger exists 
care will be taken not to let the apparatus get 
out of order. — Manchester 


Ti MLS, 


ever, that in pt 





formed the ornament 


| down almost to modern times 


swaminer and | ~ 


ON MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE.* 


Tue sentence to which the fables of mytho- 
logy have doomed the unburied in this world, 
to wander restless on the Stygian banks for a 
century, ere the ruthless Charon would ferry 


the regions of Elysium, is but the poetical 
realization of feelings which are natural to 
mankind in every stage of society. 

A reverence for the dead, and an affection 
for their memory, have ever caused the rites 





of sepulture to be held as a sacred duty, and 


intuitively suggest some 
place of burial, in order to preserve it from 
unwitting sacrilege, to rescue from oblivion, 
and to cherish in the minds of surviving 
friends the memory of the deceased. 

A pillar of stone, afterwards rudely carved, 
or a raised mound of earth, sufficed for these 
purposes, and as the most 


means, have been the types for sepulchral struc- 
ttifes in all early 
find their remains even now abounding in 
most countries, having outlived many a more 
ambitious monument of later times. 


stages of 


simple and natural | 


means to mark the | 


Se} } | fashioned 
civilization. We | 


| 3 S 
body and depositing 


Coeval, and alm st as extens sive, was the | 

istom of depositing with the dead their arms, 
ornaments, or utensils, on the supposition 
that they would require them in their future 
state of existen and it has been continued 


long after the 
idea which gave it birth had completely va- 
nished. 

The s iblance, however, that the 
relics of the northern Celtic nations of Europe 
bear to those found on the borders of the Me- 
diterranean, hardly discovering the difference 
that might be expecter I from their distinct 
national pecul may perhaps be traced 
ans of communication as the 
roving Syrian or Pheenician 
traders might afford. ‘True it is that in the 
more opulent south, at times, these monu- 
me mts attained an importance from their size, 
that the ruder cairns 
never reached. Herodotus, forinstance, men- 
tions one raised to the memory of Alyattes, 
king of Lydia, which was three-quarters of a 
mie in Circumierence 5 
surmounted by a pillar, or planted with trees, 
to increase their effect. 

As yet art lent not its aid to add to the im- 
pressions which inen sought to convey by size 
alone, and they vainly strove to rival in mag- 
nitude the lofty mountains that surrounded 
them. But when civilization advanced, and 
architecture, uniting character to utility, with 
its sister arts, painting and sculpture, afforded 


¢trileis PA. Y 
triking reser 


arities, 
to some such mé 


commerce of the 


'a medium for the expression of thought, and 


disclosed its capability of creation, other 
means of impression then opened to their view 
—pro} portion and symmetry were found to 
possess elements of grandeur and beauty be- 
yond what mere vastness could produce; and 
in monumental 
as was its origin in the universal feelings and 
affections of man, this new language, 
were, soon discovered its influence, and was 
preserved, by the very solemnity of its 
purpose, from all affectation and  mere- 
tricious display. Perhaps more than in 
r branch of art, it reveals, simply and 
tly, the thoughts, actions, manners, 
national characteristics, the religion, supersti- 
tions, and 1 of the people, with 
their progre ss in refinement and art, their 
costumes, implements, and weapons, 
link in the chain of the universal history of 
man, which else had perished with the lost 
records, or been mingled in hopeless confusion 
among the contradictory traditions of suc- 
cessive generations. 


any othe 
earnes 
+ 





*thologies 


lnk after 


in this march of civilization, have left many 
wondrous examples of their monumental archi- 
tecture, impressed with the solemn and mys- 
terious character of the superstitions under 
which their priestcraft ruled them, and charac- 
terised by the extreme solicitude with which 
every access to them was concealed; while, 
utmost magriificence was 
lavished on the interiors, although intended 
not for mortal inspection. In the valley 
Bibau El Mo sing, from the com- 
mencement of his reign, carved for himself his 
roval sepulcl ire,— whose rude 


nevertheless, the 





c yk, each 


‘ * Read Andere the Architectural Association, by Mr. Sed- 
ons. 


and barrows of the north | 


: ce | 
portal Once | myti hology, 


sii idler after gallery led to uate 
now stretching onwards in the rock, now 
branching out on either side; the whole 
adorned with paintings and hieroglyphics ; the 
roof sustained by colossal pillars ; till at last 
the golden hall, with its vaulted ceiling, dis- 
played the costly sarcophagus, in which lay 
enshrined the monarch, with his exploits em- 
blazoned on the walls around him. 
Asia-Minor, in many places, as at Myra and 
Petra, presents numerous instances of a similar 


| class of sepulchre, excavated in the precipitous 


sides of the bold hills, but differing in that the 
decoration was reserved for the exterior,—the 
substance of the stone being carved into archi- 
tectural facades, with attached orders, porti- 
coes, pediments, sculptured groups, and in- 
scriptions, or with square mullions and panelled 
fronts, presenting the Greek type of a wooden 
construction. At times, a hage block, that 
may have rolled into the valleys, has been 
into shape for the same purpose. 
These monuments have a peculiar and striking 
effect, harmonising well with the scenery 
around. Similar facades, but with the orders 
of their own fanciful architecture, are to be 
found among the Hindoos. 

The most genera! modes of burial among 
the ancients being those of embalming the 
it in a sarcophagus, or 
burning it and collecting the ashes in cinerary 
urns,—where no rocks afforded the opportu- 
nity for excaraiit, tombs were constructed of 
sufficient size to contain a chamber in which 
ceremonies pie be performed, and which 
were often ornamented with mosaics or paint- 


, Ings, and the front of the sarcophagus usually 
displayed some 
| idea of the 


bas-relief or inscription. An 
magnificence of some of these 


| structures may be gathered from the descrip- 


; 2 chral towers, 
and they were often | 


architecture, deeply rooted | 


as it | 


i festoons of 


| wealth of co 


t 
7 - 
« ‘ hn ar 
} and the spaci 
i 


| fortress, 
: : P | lence and siege for ages 
The Egyptians, who made the first advances | er 


|} tapering 


| Ceeilia Met 
| tiful monument: 


| permitted); thus affording 


tion of the tomb of Mausolus, by Pliny :—It 
was 411. feet in circumference; 140 feet in 
height ; surrounded by thirty columns, above 
which rose a pyramid with a marble chariot 
on the summit. ‘The sculptures, brought to 
England from Bodroum, are supposed to have 
belonged to it. 

At Palmyra there are some peculiar sepul- 
able height, diveded 
into stages with bas-reliefs in semicircular 
recesses, representing the parents reclining, 
with their children standing around them. 
These, rising above the desert, have an im- 
posing appearance. 

In Greece and Italy the tombs were usually 
ranged along the sides of the streets approach- 
ing the cities (within which burial was not 
a ready access to 
the mourning trains which annually repaired 
to hold a feast to the memory of the dead, in 
the enelosure which, for this purpose, sur- 
rounded each monument, and also impressing 
reverence for their de- 


of considera 


the stranger with due 
parted great men. ‘The Via Appia, in its 


course through the solitude of the vast cam- 
pagna, displays on either side the ruins of 
those monuments that once graced its ap- 
proach to the imperial city, which now, pic- 
turesquely covered with rank herbage and 
ons meas and spoiled of 
their treasures to enrich the museums and 
galleries of wap pes still attest to what mag- 
nificence they attained in those days, when the 
red provinces swelled the 

luxury of "ening Some were the s -pulchres 
of a family, with all its retainers and slaves; 
yus chamber requisite for such a 
purpose, with the small niches for each cinerary 
urn, obtained them the name of Columbaria. 
The mausoleum of Hadrian, shorn of its 
columns and statues and converted into a 
having withstood the effects of vio- 

still stands like a 

guarding over the city. The 
pyramid of Caius Cestius, once 
covered with marble, gleamed brightly in the 
sunlight, and now, at its feet, nestles the 
more humble Protestant cemetery. The tomb of 
ella is also an imposing and beau- 
its sarcophagus , ah exquisite 
work, is in the court of the Farnese palac @ 
fn general, the objects contained within the 
tombs merit attention. The sepulchral Cippi 








— 


watch-towe r 


| urns, inscriptions as well as the sarcophagi, 


| display RY 


i 


} bas-reliefs, portraits, &c. 


y works of sculpture, sometimes of great 


beauty of execution, representing the fables of 
historical events and traditions, 
the exploits and battles of the deceased, busts, 
The sarcophagus 
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taken from Scipio’s tomb—a chaste and ex- 


quisite adaptation of the Doric order—adorns | 


the gallery of the Vatican. 


| it were from the turmoil of their earthly life, | 
with a calm and cheerful countenance, the | 


But these monuments, beautiful though they | 


be, and expressive of their purpose, and from 
which many a lesson of simplicity and solem- 
nity of character may be gathered, still speak 
of the superstition under which the age la- 


boured—their emblems are mournful, they | 


speak of death as a deprivation of the joys of 
life, and a bereavement to their friends; they 
tell of the history of the past, but of no hope 


in the future; all beyond the grave was | 
shrouded from their view by the mists of un- | 


certainty and superstition. The reversed 


torch, skulls, and implements of the charnel- | 


house, and idle fables of mythology, but ill 
befit the sacred character of the tomb. But 
when Christianity dawned on the world, and 
at first the new faith was professed amid per- 
secution and derision, they yet hopefully laid 
the martyr to his rest in the simple catacomb, 
and carved above the cheerful emblems of 
their religion, and death was to them a welcome 
guest. Hence sprung another class of monu- 
mental architecture, which, if it lacked the 
material beauty of refined Greece, or the mag- 
nificence of Rome, spoke more to the heart and 
less to the sense; and when at length Chris- 
tianity triumphed over Paganism, and the 
clouds of superstition were dispelled, the 
church gathered its members around and 
within it, the dead as well as the living, and 
there lay the crowned monarch, the mitred 
bishop, and mailed warrior, their hands lifted 
in prayer, reposing calmly as if but in sleep. 
The cross, the emblem of their faith, the palm 
branch and olive, the signs of victory, carved 
upon the tomb, all pointing to the more hope- 
ful character of their religion. This spirit of 
Christianity among the chivalrous Teutonic 
nations of northern Europe, and in the hands 
of the masonic fraternity of artists, was em- 
bodied in their conception of ecclesiastical 
architecture, which, as the visible church on 
earth, in its perfect unity of design, soared to 
heaven in imitation of its prototype. The monu- 
mental architecture likewise partook of the 
same impulse, and they both advanced together 
to their full development, mutually enhanced 
by the connection; for the simple headstone 
and slab of bold design, in the same style as 
the details of the cathedral, extended its archi- 
tectural character beyond the immediate walls; 
and within, the panelled altar tombs, with their 
rich canopies, added to the effect of the inte- 
rior, increasing the playful distribution of 
light and shade, breaking the flatness of the 
walls, and by the colour and gilding with 
which they were often decorated, sparkling 
like gems amidst the grey columned aisles, 
whose clustered shafts needed but the reflected 
tints that streamed from the painted windows 
upon them, and thus was the richness harmo- 
niously distributed throughout the whole. 

In England but few of the medizval monu- 
ments of a date anterior to the twelfth century 
remain, and those are of a simple character, 
often as it were but the covers to the stone 
coffins, narrowing gradually from the head to 
the feet, and sometimes ridge-shaped, with 
crosses carved upon them. Their proportions 
are generally good, and the mouldings rich 
and bold. In the early part of the twelfth 
century effigies of ecclesiastics, and, in the latter 
part, of knights in armour, appear, as yet, on 
very low tombs; still in general the covers of 
the coffins sunk beneath the pavement. In the 
thirteenth century they were often placed 
under arched recesses in the wall, which at 
first were plain and obtusely pointed, and later 
equilateral and richly foliated, surmounted by 
finials, with pinnacled buttresses carried 


up at the angles : they harmonise well with the | 
architecture of the church, even more so, | 
perhaps, than those which were afterwards | 


placed between the piers of the nave. The 


monument of Sir James Douglas, in Douglas | 


Church, is a fine and characteristic example. 
In the fourteenth century, the altar or 
table tombs, with their cumbent effigies, 
mene in an isolated position in the church, 
ecame the type of the monuments in all those 
countries where the Gothic architecture flou- 
rished. Their simple appropriate character, 
chaste and elegant design, with the abundant 
variety and tasteful application of the orna- 
ment with which they were decorated, devoid 


| vantage subjected by the freemasons, without | 


| beneficial in 
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| detail, which prevailed at a later period, with | 


the sculptured figures upon them, reposing as 


hands raised in a suppliant attitude, and some- | 


times the husband and wife lying side by side, 


not to be separated even by death; clad in | 
the ecclesiastical robes, or the armour and | 


costume of the period, with angels often sup- 
porting the head, and the feet resting on the 

eraldic animal of their armorial ings,— 
all mark them as the most beautiful and per- 
fect of sepulchral monuments, whether viewed 
in themselves or in their relation to the edifice 
they adorn, Their material is often of the 


richest quality, and the brilliant colouring of | 


the enameling on the trappings and shields 
and inlaid bronze bands of black letter in- 
scriptions within the monldings, contrast 
finely with the grey tone of the marble monu- 
ment, and shew the judicious application of 
these effective enrichments. 

The tombs of Sir Oliver Ingam and Sir 
Roger and Margaret de Boys, in Ingam 
Church, Norfolk, of King John in Worcester 
Cathedral, and of John Beaufort, Duke of 


Somerset, and his duchess, in Wimborne | 
Minster, which is of marble, and the effigies | 


of alabaster, relieved with gold, are good and 
bold examples; as also that of the Black 
Prince in Canterbury Cathedral, whose effigy 
is of copper gilt, burnished, and enamelled 


with the utmost delicacy, on a rich tomb of | 


grey marble, with a broad brass inscription 
plate let into the surbase mouldings; and in 
each panel round the sides of the tomb is a 
shield of enamelled brass, bearing the royal 
arms of France and England. 

The canopies, which were often erected 
over these tombs, form a most picturesque 
and beautiful accessory, affording an opportu- 
nity for the display of that delicate lacework 
of tracery in which the Gothic architects took 
such delight; they were of various forms, 
some horizontal and attached to the pillars of 
the church; pyramidal or ogee shaped, such 
as the exquisite Percy shrine at Beverley ; and 
in others rising in clustering pinnacles, with 
all the lightness of metal work, as from the 
graceful eiliptic arch of Archbishop Bowet’s 


shrine, York, and the monument of Sir Hugh | 


de Spencer, Tewkesbury Church. 


These canopies, at a later period, were ex- | 


tended, as it were, into Chantry chapels, sur- 
rounding the tombs with a protecting veil of 


gossamer tracery, numberless pendants hang- | 
ing from the groined ceiling in intricate con- | 


fusion. The Cathedral of Winchester is 


remarkably rich in these beautiful works, | 


particularly those of the Bishops Fox, Wyke- 
ham, Waynefleet, and Beaufort. That to 
Isabel, Countess of Warwick, Tewkesbury 
Church, is a fine instance: they were formerly 
much more numerous than at present, having 
been destroyed by the Iconoclasts, and the 
only trace remaining being the smal! piscina in 
the wall. 


jewels in a casket, elaborate in ornament to a 


degree unsuited to the more important struc- | 
ture. In the centre stands the tomb, enhanced | 


by the richness of its enclosure, the banners of 
the family suspended above, and their armo- 
rial bearings forming a repeated theme for the 
sculptor’s chisel and for the painted glass, 
which, throwing its mellowed light over the 
whole, completes the richness of effect. Of 


these, Henry the VII.’s Chapel, with its deli- | 


cate panelling and fan-groined ceiling, is a 
magnificent specimen, as also Wolsey’s tomb- 
house, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the 
Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick. 

Sculpture, however, being an art which 
depends on the individual feeling of the artist 
for its expression, and not to be confined b 
the rules to which architecture was with ad- 


detriment, although the general sentiments of 
the Gothic type are conveyed by these effigies, 
a certain stiffness of manner generally prevails 
in their attitudes and a want of individuality 
of character. In some instances, however, 
mach grace and dignity, with a freedom in 


the disposition of the draperies, aré to be) 
| found in English works of Gothic art, and a | 

Saints is attributable to the sculp- | 
of the exuberance and profusion of minute | tors from Italy, who visited England at various | 


To royal or noble families Mor- } 
tuary Chapels were often erected, in connection | 
with the church, to contain their monuments, | 
which cluster round the choir, like the rich | 


5 
times. The statue of Eleanor, Queen of 
| Edward the First, in Westminster Abbey, is a 
work of great beauty, and even ideality of con- 
ception and delicacy of execution. Her ex- 
pression is youthful and sweet, the hair flows 
| down to her shoulders, the hands are disposed 
with ease, and the drapery falls in long and 
graceful folds, covering the feet. 

The monument of Aymer de Valence unites 
| the excellencies of sculpture with those of 
| architecture. The effigy, with the beautiful 
kneeling angels at its head, the figures in the 
niches surrounding the tomb, together with 
the foliage of the canopy, are exquisite. The 
tombs of Henry the Seventh, and the brass 
effigy of the Countess of Richmond, his 
mother, by Torregiano, an Italian, are very 
fine. And the monument of Sir Francis de 
Vere, over whom four knights support his 
armour, on a tablet, is grand in conception and 
picturesque in effect. 

In the vaults of S. Denis, near Paris, which 
contain the monuments of a long line of the 
monarchs of France, there are some beautiful 
examples of recumbent statues, which possess 
peculiar sweetness and grace.* 


} 





SHORT LEASES A SOCIAL EVIL. 

THE importance of this subject, recently 
treated of in Tae Buitper,—“‘ The En- 
franchisement of Leasehold Tenures” over 
twenty years, has struck the attention of many 
who never before considered the evils inflicted 
on society at large by that pernicious custom 
of short leases. 

Seeing that it is impossible to obtain build- 
ing leases in or near the metropolis for longer 
periods than 80, 70, or 60 years, builders are 
compelled to accept them, and that, too, on the 
terms of the few great landlords, or to stop 
| business and speculation ; and in the valuable 

trading localities, or fashionable quarters, it is 
not unusual to make costly erections on 50, 40, 
and even 30 years’ terms. 

It is manifest that houses raised on such 
foundations cannot be built with the same 
solidity as if the duration of the lease were 
longer—and that rents must be higher in pro- 

| portion as the annuity is curtailed. 
But the evil is worse as regards tenants on 
| half-elapsed leases, which may have, say 20 or 
30 years torun. Insuch cases, renewal being 
next to impossible, unless at a premium 
| amounting to a fee-simple purchase, the occu- 
pier, if he be a man of business. and prospe- 
| rous, scruples not to disburse on his shop or 
country-house large sums, the produce of his 
thrift; or if a gentleman of fortune, and 
| his mansion occupies an eligible position— 
this latter thinks nothing of laying out thou- 
sands in order to secure a fitting town mansion. 
But as prosperity in commerce is fluctuating, 
| and the position of the wealthiest not free from 
the chances of reverse, what was expended by 
the father to improve his convenience, or 
gratify his taste, may to the son in adversity 
be an object of great importance. 

The sums, however, thus lavished are for 
ever gone from the tenant, and become the 
| property of the more deeply-calculating lessor. 
A preference may be given of preoccupation 
or lease to the outgoing tenant, on expiration of 
his lease—but it is only a preference at rack 
rent, or the amount which the premises might 
fetch in the market. 

Few indeed are the holdings on long lease, 
upon which large sums have not been . ex- 
pended by the occupiers; and yet fewer are 
the houses in London which are held on free- 
| hold tenure—there is hardly such a thing to 
be had. 

For years past the corporations of London 
have been adding to their estates such pro- 
perties, and thus extending the evil of short 
leases. This is not done overtly, indeed, for 
| John Smith, or some other indifferent person, 
is deputed to attend the sale (lest the biddings 
| should be swelled as against a public body), 

and to add the item to the colossal estate of 
the Vintners’, or Merchant Tailors’, or some 
other guild. : 

Such, too, is the practice of great proprietors, 

_who are adding to already inflates rentals 
every thing attainable within the limits of our 
| Babylon. : 

This was not always so; bat within the 











* To be continued, 
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ast century, the capital of a few noblemen has 
grown into leasehold principalities, and so 
well has the leasing practice told, that the body 
of moneyed oligarchs, compacted on a system, 
have engrossed pretty well all the fized capital 
of the community so far as London is con- 
cerned. 

The means of the multitude have been ex- 
pended in fabrics, only to flow, through the 


lapse of two, or at most three generations, into | 


the ocean (I fear not the Pacific one) of aristo- 
cratic abundance. 

Surely this is not a beneficial result, that the 
few should be enriched and the multitude 
impoverished. 


The greatest good for the greatest number | 


is a modern maxim, but so _ rooted is 


the principle we are speaking of, and so | 


systematized, that the people have no power 
to redress it. If one man object to three 
or five guineas a-foot, for building plots, 
besides paying largely for the old structure, 


another will be found to outlay his principal | 


on the alluring site, and the landlord has the 
legal right to reserve or forestall. It is a 
LEAGUE (the league of wealth and power) 
against the nation, and nothing but an enact- 
ment of the Legislature can correct or re- 
dress it. 

As your article of the 15th stated, Parlia- 
ment found no difficulty in passing a law to 
enfranchise copyholds, because that grievous 


description of tenure affected the landed estates | 


of the legislators. Copyholds were as much a 
privateright of property as leaseholds, and there 
can be no just reason for continuing the widely 
injurious tenure on leases, any more than the 
now antiquated custom of exacting fines and 


heriots on the alienation of lands, or on the | 


death of their proprietors. 
As the enfranchisement of a copyhold tenure 


may be fairly estimated and requited in a | 


money payment, so may the interest in a lease 
be estimated by a valuation jury, or by any 
other equitable mode of purchase. 

To the tenant in most instances the purchase 
would be an object of the deepest interest, 


while the lessor could not complain, as he too | 


should have his equivalent in money to invest 
at large; and although perhaps not over one 
fourth part of the leaseholders would purchase 


the freehold of their occupations; still the | 


practice of leasing out plots anew for building, 
on an extensive scale, would, by this plan, be 
effectually checked. 

Of all the advantages, however, that must 
ensue from such an enfranchisement, the 


greatest would be the diffusion of fixed capital, | 


the next the estoppal of the frightful concen- 
tration of property in a few noble families, 
who must in one more generation’ clutch 
within their grasp the heritage of the dispos- 
sessed families of London! 


It must be apparent that the desired en- | 
franchisement of leases will have the happiest | 
influence on architecture—that substantiality | 


will supersede economy, haste, and insecurity 


—that an Englisman may truly call his house | 


his castle, and that the arts will be encouraged 
and exhibited in embellishment. 
QUONDAM. 





LIVERPOOLARCHITECTURALANDARCHE- | 


OLOGICAL Sociery.—A meeting of this so- 
ciety was held on the 20th December, Mr. J. 
A. Picton, vice-president, in the chair, when a 
paper was read by Mr. Hornblower on “ Con- 
structive Carpentry.” The chairman observed, 
in pointing to various drawings and models, 


that lessons could be drawn from the defects | 


as well as from the excellencies of the designs 
presented. Pointing to the roof of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, by Inigo Jones, he said that 
its construction was very poor indeed, and 
proved that Jones was no carpenter. He then 
called attention to the scientific principles 
upon which the old roofs were constructed, and 
observed the peculiarity that there was scarcely 
ever.any iron used. Mr. Hay explained the 
; of the roof of St. Peter’s 
rry. Mr. Reed explained 
thc the Egyptian obelisks, 
Mini's plates of the tombs, 
wecuted in Hindostan 80 or 
essed and recorded by 
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LECTURE ON HERALDRY. 

Mr. W. PartripGe has recently delivered 
some lectures on heraldry at various institu- 
tions, with the view chiefly of shewing that a 
knowledge of armorial ensigns is not solely 
the province of the antiquary or arche- 
ologist, but is important as a branch of general 
| knowledge, and has a direct bearing on accu- 
racy of taste in many of the arts and manu- 
factures. 


After noticing the discordant opinions re- 
specting the origin of heraldry, some seeing 
the origin of it in the Phonetic alphabets of 
ancient India, others in the old Mexican 
sculptures, or in the double shields of Egypt, 
while others allow it to be not older than the 





| modes of distinction in the omy 
| society, for the sake of order anc 
| He then took the two prominent features of 





Crusades, he traced it to the necessity for | 
stages of | 
discipline. | 


heraldry, viz., shields and banners ; the shield | 


from its first and simplest construction among 
| the early Greeks, its various shapes, sizes, and 
| materials, from the fabulous, but magnificent 
shield of Achilles, by Homer, 


‘* The immense and solid shield, 
Rich, various artifice emblazed the field,’’ 


down through the historic periods of Greece 
j}and Rome to the middle ages, showing the 
| subject to be closely blended with the state 
| of the arts and manufactures im all these ages 
and countries, and alluding to the superb shield 
made recently as a present from the King of 
Prussia to the Prince of Wales. 


|. The banners of various ages, Pagan and 
| Christian, the several abbeys, the crusades, 
rival roses, tournaments, chivalry, and the 
important uses of heraldry in war, in pro- 
perty, as a key to architecture, history, and 
poetry, are intimately mixed up with the pro- 
gress of every age, shewing the importance of 
accuracy in all works, and the want of such 
knowledge in some glaring instances in archi- 
tecture and painting. In some of the latter, the 
period of history intended was falsified, and in 
the former the effect of the edifice often injured 
| by the heraldic devices being both ill designed 
| and incorrect in themselves; making the im- 
| portance of the subject even to practical men 
apparent. 





LIME-ASH FLOORS FOR LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES. 


Tue following letter from Sir Shafto Adair 
to Mr. Henyy Roberts, the honorary architect 
| of the Society for the Improvement of the 
| Condition of the Labouring Classes, contains 
| a detailed statement of the mode adopted in 
Somersetshire, of forming lime and sand floors 
for farm-houses and cottages in agricultural 
districts :— 


 T have received the particulars of the mode 
of forming the stucco floors for farm-houses 
| and cottages, employed in Somersetshire, and 

supposing it may form an useful addition to 
your valuable suggestions for building la- 
bourers’ cottages, I take the liberty of trans- 
| mitting it to you. My informant is Mr. John 
| Easton, an intelligent farmer, residing in the 
| parish of Bradford, near ‘Taunton. 


Directions for making.—Take good washed 
sand, free from all earth, and the ashes of 
lime, as taken from the lime-kiln, in the fol- 
lowing proportions, viz.—Two-thirds sand, and 
one-third lime-ashes. Mix them well together 
and let them remain in a body for three days, 
then temper the mortar, and form the floor 
with it, three inches thick; let this remain so 
formed three days, when it will bear treading 
by men: their shoes must be without nails. 
After it is well and equally trodden, beat it 
with a flat wood mallet every day for two 
weeks, until it is become hard, then use a little 
water on the surface, and smooth it with a 
trowel; after this keep the floor free of dirt 
or dust, sweeping it with a brush till it is quite 
hard and solid. I have known our best floors 
last for forty years. The price we pay is 5d. 
per square yard (9 feet) for labour, and 8d. per 
yard for materials ; altogether, 1s. 1d.” * 








* A correspondent suggests that if a portion of pounded 
| coke were used with the lime-ashes, it would render the 
| floor exceedingly hard and durable.—Ep. 


| of peculiar difficulty. 
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THE BOSTON AQUEDUCT. 





Own 25th October last, the extensive works 
for the conveyance of water from lake Cochi- 
tuate (or Koo-chee-awa, an aboriginal term 
for “clear, beautiful, water”), to Boston, a 
distance of nearly 20 miles by the usual route, 
were so nearly completed that the water was 
formally let on with great ceremonial, through 
an ornamental fountain at Boston common, 
when it immediately sprung to a height of 
nearly 80 feet, amidst the gratulations of an 
immense multitude, assembled from all parts 
of the state of Massachusetts, and even of new 
England throughout. The day was one of 
jubilee, opening with the sound of bells and 
cannon, followed by military reviews, and 
civilian processions through triumphal arches, 
and closing with the spectacle of fireworks and 
illuminated fountains. 

The undertaking was begun only two years 
and two months before, and was deemed one 
Indeed, it was only by 
the unintermitted labours of 3,500 men, chiefly 
Irish,—labourers, bricklayers, masons, black- 
smiths, &c., inclusive,—most of whom carried 
on their labours, by turns of eight hours, night 
and day, that the difficulties were overcome 
and the work accomplished. One of the chief 
obstacles consisted of a long extent of quick- 
sands, in the valley of the Snake brook, where 
five steam-engines, capable of raising 12,000,000 
gallons 10 feet high in twenty-four hours, have 
been in constant employment. Another heavy 
labour in the same section of the contract con- 
sisted in the hardness of the porphyritic rock, 
which was estimated to have required seven 
times the usual quantity of powder and of 
labour in rock excavation. A work of still 
greater difficulty consisted of tunnel-excava- 
tion through two hills of equally hard rock, 
with water perpetually flowing through its 
seams and rents. ‘The two tunnels measure 
3,500 feet in length, and were excavated in 
eighteen months, through shafts seventy to 
seventy-five feet in depth, and by help of steam 
power. 

The culvert is a brick oval in hydraulic 
cement, 6 feet 4 inches: in height, and nearly 
15 miles m length, extending only from the 
lake gate-house, which is of granite, to 
Brookline, where it ends in a reservoir of 
granite, whence the water is carried through 
cast-iron pipes to the town reservoirs. The 
other works in masonry are chiefly in granite, 
plain, but substantial. At Charles River, the 
aqueduct descends and re-ascends in form 
of two inverted syphons, connected with gate- 
houses on each height, and with a waste weir 
at the low level. Both culverts and pipes are 
principally under ground. The fall, through- 
out, is only about 3 inches to the mile; and 
the flow about 1} mile an hour. For further 
particulars as to the works extending from 
the culvert at Brookline to Boston, including 
the reservoirs at the termination, some of 
which stand at an elevation nearly as high as 
that of the lake itself, and whence the water 
will be forced by its own pressure through the 
highest building in the city,—we must refer 
to Tne BuiLper, vol. y. p. 618. One of the 
reservoirs will contain two weeks’ supply 
for the whole city, while the aqueduct is 
capable of discharging more than ten millions 
of gallons a day. 

The small pipes which are to be run into 
each house at the public expense, and of which 
about 100,000 feet were laid at the opening, 
are of lead; and as the water is said to be of 
remarkable purity, it is to be hoped that the 
prudence of thus using a metal so apt to be 
acted on by water in the direct ratio of its 
purity has been well tested. 


About three millions of dollars have been 
expended on these works, and about half a 
million more will be requisite to complete 
the reservoirs and distribute the water at 
South Boston. The town lands, it is 
said, will redeem the whole expense in 
a few years, independent of the rate 
charged to individuals, which is to be avery 
low one, till altogether withdrawn, as it is in- 
tended ultimately to be, if not deemed requi- 
site as a source of increased income to the city. 


The chief engineer of the main division of 
the works, namely, between the lake and 
Brookline, was Mr. E. S. Chesbrough, of New- 
ton: resident engineer, Mr. McKean, 
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THE BUILDER. 


[Jan. 6, 1849. 











ON THE STUDY OF DESIGN FROM 
VEGETAL GROWTH. 
DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 

Ar a late meeting of this society a paper was 
read by Mr. Laugher, “ On the Study of De- 
sign from Vegetal Growth,” illustrated by large 
sketches recently made in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, by members of the society. 
This paper originated from a visit to Kew by 
some members of the society, who were influ- 
enced by a desire to trace the relation which 
form and colour, as applied in the decorative 
arts, bear to prototypes of vegetal growth, and 
also, by a wish to render practically evident, 
a mode by which simple and beautiful designs 
may readily be derived for the purposes of the 
industrial arts. The writer stated that an 
effort of this kind conveyed an assurance, that 
the members were fearlessly seeking an ac- 





| we made a careful examination of the several 


| descriptions of stone which were calculated to | hen t 
| 6-inch, 4-inch, and eventually 3-inch, which size I 


quaintance with the beautiful in nature,—being | 


ealf.der ) nthout any 2p omdes ‘ ‘ ‘7 
if-dependent, without any other guides than | D,j. stone (Derbyshire), Glasgow stone, Caen 


their own reasoniny faculties to enlighten their | 


We may read often, and it was gene- 
rally admitted, it was said, that whatever is 
excellent in art, is simply so from its harmo- 
nizing with natural results, more or less com- 
mon to human experience. The conceptions 
and expressions of grand works in painting, 
sculpture, and the other arts, it was observed, 
derive their value from such an embodiment of 
scene, or action, or object, as shall have the 
harmonizing probability of a natural aspect 
rationally sustained throughout. It would be 
found, that it is this kind of probability which 
at once excites our sympathy, and induces 
those associative suggestions which are most 
impressive on the mind, whilst the reflective 
faculty, comparison-—guided as it always is, 
and always must be, by human experience— 
constitutes the test-tube, in which refinement 
in art can properly be estimated. 

It was said that, in an endeavour to recog- 
nise and develope the beautiful in sketches 
from vegetal leaves and stems, it is accord- 
ingly necessary to perceive and set forth, in the 
first place,a general probability of resemblance, 
and that comparison would afterwardsenable us, 
individually, to trace the limits of application 
and value of purpose in each sketch. Under 
such restrictions and considerations, it was 
contended, that a broad and free translation 
of eff 
actual minutiz of microseopic imitation, should 


path. 





‘t upon the sketch, rather than the | 


be attempted, for-as-much-as poetic ideality | 


can only be developed under the boldest and 
simplest aspects of probability, so thereby art 
becomes more congenial with, more readily 
suited to, and more self-sufficient for, the grasp 
of the human intellect. 

A reference was made to the improbabilities 


in art, as evinced in the romantic phantasies, | 
the exuberant caprices, of Raffaelle’s gro- | 


tesques, on the one 


hand; and in the inane | 


and meaningless incongruities, so unredeem- | 


ingly applied, in our day, as decorations for 
manufactures, on the other. It was asked,— 
How much of probability can be discovered in 
the myriads of acanthusian nonentities in the 
femoral scroll, or “ thigh-bone nausea ” of the 
French school, with which every description 


of manufacture has of late years been infested ? | 


None, it was said; and that such should 
therefore be laid aside, as of a degraded class 
of conventionalities, being without syrnpa- 
thetic appeal to, or influence on, the mind, — 
in short, as being without art. 

After these remarks, the writer observed 
that it becomes necessary to divest the mind 
of the spurious elaborations with which the 


'which, although singularly exposed to saline 


| throughout with Bath ashlar. 


| will lead to some practical remarks, which may 


patterns of our manufactures abound, so as to | 


prepare the intellect for detecting and tracing 
the ever-varying lines of beautiful form, and 


the endless gradations, contrasts, and harmo- | 


nies of colour, which pervade all productions 
of vegetal growth. 
borne in mind that, in thus looking for the 
beautiful, no two persons are competent to 


discern it with equal readiness and intensity ; | 
| to the chapter of St.John Lateran, some curious 


practice, and educational traiming, being neces- 
sary to an expert and keen discrimination in 
such a matter, and more especially so when it 
becomes the business of life to translate it for 
the reading of others,—when, as in litera- 
ture, it would be found that the poetic render- 
ing proves more prepossessing and interesting, 
as art, to the million, than all the matter-of- 
fact, dry, and prosy details of merely exact 
imitation, 


He said, it was also to be | 


| we beg to say a few words as to the intro- 


USE OF BATH STONE IN LIVERPOOL. 
Wirn reference to your observations on 
the Unitarian Church, now in course of erec- 
tion in Liverpool under our superintendence, 


duction of Bath stone, which you appear to 
think undesirable. 

You are mistaken or misinformed in sup- 
posing that a desirable stone is easily obtained 
in this locality, at a price nearly approaching 
that of Bath stone, when the comparative 
amount of labour is considered. It is also 
difficult, even at an increased price, to obtain 
any stone which so well contrasts with our 
Upholland (not Rochdale) wall stone. Pre- 
viously to our obtaining tenders for this church, 





suit the building, and reported thereon to the | 
committee. They were as follows :—Darley 


stone (which we chiefly wished to introduce), 
Longridge and Haughton Moor stone (in this 
neighbourhood), Bath stone, and, as a last 
resource, Stourton (Cheshire) stone. From 
motives of economy, all, except the two last- 
mentioned descriptions of stone, were rejected, 
as involving an expenditure beyond the avail- 
able funds, and the question was between 
Bath and Stourton. It may be as well to 
mention that the Stourton stone, though much 
used in this neighbourhood, is very generally 
condemned, owing to its loose and clayey 
veins and its great liability to chip from at- 
mospheric action: it is also coarse in grain ; 
and these causes render it especially unsuit- 
able for Gothic work, where sharp arrises, 
delicate carving,and deep undercutting abound. 
Now, Bath stone is admirably adapted for 
these mouldings, and for the most elaborate 
carvings and tracery, and we have here ob- 
tained it at a cost of 5 per cent. beyond the 
price of Stourton. 

We have been the first to introduce Bath 
stone into Liverpool; and when we look at 
the churches and public buildings in and 
about London, and throughout the southern, 
western, and midland counties in England, in 
which Bath stone has been adopted, we do 
not think that we have taken a singular or 
an unadvised step in using it here, where good 
stone is so difficult to be had at a fair price. 
Besides, we have yet to learn that Bath stone 
is of that perishable nature, of late (and only 
of late) so much attributed to it. 

Nine-tenths of the failures imputed to this 
stone have occurred through the ignorance or 
inattention of workmen, or superintendents, in 
neglecting to work the stones so as to lay on 
their natural beds, which has laid the pores of 
the stone /open to the effects of rain and frost. 
Yet, although there have been failures (and 
we think we are justified in saying that they 
have only been partial failures, and chiefly, if 
not entirely, owing to the neglect alluded to), 
there have been many successful specimens of 
Bath stonework, which may be seen in Lon- 
don, Oxford, Bath, Bristol, &c. 

We know an instance on the borders of | 
the Bristol Channel, where an extension of a 
church was effected some twelve years since, in 


action, no symptoms of decay have manifested 
themselves, although the walls were cased 





We have troubled you with this letter, not so | 
much for the purpose of explaining as to the | 
material we have used, as in the hope that it 


elucidate more clearly how far Bath stone is | 
or is not suitable for the buildings of this 
country. BARRY AND Brown, 





Curious Discovery in Rome.—The fol- 
lowing interesting announcement forms part 
of a letter dated “English College, Rome, 
Sept. 28, 1848.”-——“ In a vineyard belonging 








sepulchral remains have been discovered, but | 
the series will not be altogether excavated | 
before November. One piece represents a! 
doorway to a temple in the forum, and even 
this remnant, in consequence of the name and 
site being inscribed on the cornice, threatens 


‘to disturb some portions of our Roman topo- 


graphy. As yet no one is allowed to sketch 


| the fragments. 





HOUSE DRAINAGE. 


Ina letter on this subject, addressed by Mr. 
Montagu Marriott to the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners of Sewers, the writer gives evidence, 
founded on personal experience, in favour of 
small drains. Discovering “that no brick drain 
of ordinary construction would keep clean for 
any length of time,” the supply of water being 
insufficient to prevent the solid matters from 
accumulating in the drains, and eventually 
stopping them, “although they have varied in 
sectional area from 113 to 16 square inches,” 
he says he found an effectual remedy, which 
he then proceeds to describe,— 

‘1 commenced by using 9-inch pipe drains, 
which, although much better than those of brick, 
were subject to some of the same inconveniences, the 
chief of which was their too great size. I then tried 


now use, and find them sufficient for all purposes, 


| and much more easily kept clean than any others. 


One of the greatest evils of the old system of 
drainage was the obligation enforced by the Com- 
missioners of Sewers of carrying every drain through 
the house to the front, frequently a length of 60 feet, 
although a much better course might be found at 
the rear of the premises, within one-fourth of the 
distance, and which would avoid the injury to 
health and great part of the expense consequent 
upon the above regulation. On these considerations 
alone a back drainage, wherever practicable, should 
be adopted ; but there is another of great import- 
ance, viz., that there is much less chance of a depo- 
sit being formed if the whole sewage and waste 
water of a range of houses be carried along one 
channel than if it were divided into twenty driblets 
through as many separate drains. 

The plan I now adopt, and which I find very 
effectual with houses not having water-closets, is to 
run a 3-inch pipe drain of glazed stone-ware from 
the privy along the backs of the houses, when prac- 
ticable, to the nearest sewer, keeping it down as 
low as possible, but allowing a fall of from one to 
two inches in ten feet, according to circumstances : 
the cesspool is then emptied and filled up with rub- 
bish, and the drain brought up with an elbow to 
receive a common glazed stoneware closet-basin, 
the neck of which ought to be contracted to two 
inches to prevent any larger substance from passing 
through. The next step is to provide a supply of 
water, and although the quantity farnished by the 
companies at enormous prices is notoriously de- 
ficient, and in most cases only supplied three times 
per week, it may nevertheless, by carefully attend- 
ing to the rule laid down above of keeping the drain 
as low as possible, be made to answer the purpose 
of thoroughly cleansing it. The ball tap should be 
entirely removed from the supply-pipe,* and a 
waste-pipe 1} inches internal diameter fastened into 
the water-butt within about two or three inches of 
the top: this waste-pipe should then lead to and be 
connected with the orifice left in the water-closet 
pan for that purpose, care being taken to make a 
syphon-bend in the lower part to prevent any 
possibility of the water becoming contaminated. 
Branches from the rain-water pipe and sink are 


| connected with the drain by means of proper junc- 


tions made for that purpose in the earthenware 
drain pipes : by these means the drain is thoroughly 
washed down three times per week, or as often as 
water is supplied to the houses, and all deposit pre- 
vented. The tenants in the houses where this plan 
has been tried speak of it in the highest terms, 
as rendering the lower rooms both habitable and 


healthy. 
7 * * * * * 


With houses of a superior class where water- 
closets are already in use, a similar method should 
be adopted, with some slight variations. The old 
brick drain should be removed or stopped up, the 
former if possible, and replaced by a new tube- 
drain, and the water-closet traps carefully looked 


| to and altered to the Y) or syphon form, if not act- 


ing well. I do not consider it perfectly safe to re- 
move the ball tap from the cisterns, as, from their 
being generally attached to the houses, the conse- 
quences of an accident, from frost or other causes, 
would be serious; but the waste-pipe should be cut 
two or three inches shorter than usual, and the 
mouth enlarged, so as to allow the water to pass 
rapidly off as soon as it rises to a certain height, 
and the ball tap would still act as a perfect safe- 
guard against overflowing in case of a stoppage of 
the waste-pipe. 

The proper size of pipe drains is a question much 
discussed and not yet decided. The only necessary 
point to observe, in order to determine a minimum 
diameter, is the quantity of storm water they may 


| by any possibility be required to carry off. Now, 


the greatest quantity I believe, with only one ex- 
ception, registered during the last forty years, 
amounted to two inches per hour, which is the 
utmost it is necessary to provide for ; and if we take 





* What do the water companies say to this ?—Ep. 
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the average surface of a third-rate house and out- 
buildings at 650 superficial feet, this will give about 
108 cubic feet, and suppose the garden or yard to 
afford half as much, this would give a total of 162 
fect (or 1,012} gallons) per hour: now it has been 
found by experiments lately made at the Sewers’- 
office, Scho-square, that this quantity of water will 
pass through fifty feet (the average length of a 
house drain) of four-inch pipes, laid at a dead level 
and without any head of water, in about 24 minutes ; 
and although the relative capacity of the three-inch 
pipes is, compared with the four-inch, only as nine 
to sixteen, yet being laid with a fall of five inches in 
fifty feet and with a head of water of from one to 
three feet, they would carry off quite as much water 
as four-inch pipes laid on a dead level, and be 
amply sufficient to take the heaviest fall of storm 
water from two third-rate or three smaller houses, 
or the ordinary drainage from three times those 
numbers.”’ 





APPROPRIATION OF RAILWAY ARCHES, 





Iris a melancholy, but a certain truth, that 
in this immense metropolis a great amount of 


human suffering exists, for want of shelter 
during the inclement nights of winter. The 


lice reports have shewn that several persons 
ave even made a resting place of the dry 
trench in Hyde-park, and only a few days 
since an unfortunate man who was crippled by 
a railway accident, appeared in custody of the 
police, before a magistrate, 
at the door of Lambeth workhouse, on being 
refused a night’s lodging, having slept on the 
preceding evening on a heap of stones. 

‘The parish of Lambeth spans a great part of 
the southern bank of the Thames, and con- 
tains a vast portion of the humble and 
miserable abodes of the indigent classes. At 
one period before the new Poor-law was 


: ne 
for Making a noise 


exacted, there were five thousand out-door 
poor persons receiving weekly relief. In this 


very parish the recent extension of the South- 
Western Railway to the Waterloo-road, has 
oceasioned the erection of two hundred and 
sixty-four dry arches. With the exception of 
the few appropriated to roadways, here are then 
the greater number of them of no apparent 
utility, merely openings to receive refuse filth, 
engender damp, and to create cutting drafts 
of air during the wintry blasts 

If these arches were floored, and boarded on 
the sides, they would form a refuge for the 
houseless to sufficient extent that no unfor- 
tunate person in London would want a dry 
covering in the inclement season. A merely 
raised flooring on each side, like those in the 
military guard-rooms, would afford the worn 
and weary a better repose than a heap of 
stones, or dry trenches in the parks. Other 
details would be readily suggested by the 
philanthropic ; but even for baths and wash- 
houses for the poor, as well as soup-kitchens, 
these arches are well adapted. For the latter 
purpose, an enormous and constant supply of 
hot water could be obtained from the 
heat of the extensive coke-ovens at Nine Elms, 
if boilers were erected there, from whence it 
could be conveyed in pipes,—and the heated 
pipes, by passing through those arches fitted 
up as receptacles for night refuge, would keep 


wasted 


them healthily dry, and give genial warmth to 
the emaciated and distressed denizens. 


If the pauperised parish of Lambeth cannot 
afford the cost of establishing a nightly home 
for their houseless poor, surely the various 
societies, who usually during the winter season 
display their humane care for fellow beings, 
might find the central position of these unem- 
ployed arches worthy of being permanently 
turned to purpose. Sufficient 
ans would soon be found by a subscription, 
1 the railway authorities would doubiless be 
glad to let the arches for this intention, upon 


easy terms. 


some such 
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RAILWAYS.—A_ corre- 
spondent informs us, that at the Rugby 
sessions just held, the London aid North- 


ASSESSMENT OF 


, Western company appealed successfully against 


+ 


& poor-rate in the parish of Church Lawford, 
levied at 1,800/. per mile per annum. It was 
argued by the company, and confirmed by the 
bench, that 750i. per mile per annum should 
be the sum assessed in future, and in other 
portions of the parish the rate was reduced 
from 1,500/. per mile, to 500!. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 
Tue new church of All Saints, in Great 
Nelson-street, Liverpool, was consecrated on 
Friday week. It was founded in March last, 
on a plan by Mr. A. H. Holme, who superin- 
tended the erection. It is a plain structure, of 
red stone, in the Early English style, with 
accommodation for about 1,050 persons, 600 
sittings free, and cost, it is said, about 4,000/. 
The front to Great Nelson-street comprises a 
tower, with spire about 120 feet high, and 
four entrance-doors, the two central with 
porches. Inthe centre of the elevation is a | 
lofty gable, with lancet and circular windows, | 
The pitch of the roof is said to be great, 
with large sky-lights visible from Great | 
Homer-street; but interiorly it has been 


| arranged to present the appearance of a | 
| clerestory and is 
| The gallery is supported by bronzed spiral 


regarded as a novelty. | 


pillars. The free benches have 
backs and foot-boards and other 
niences. The brickwork was executed by 
Messrs. Duckworth; tle masonry by Messrs. | 
Nuttall and Hargraves ; the woodwork by Mr. 
Burroughs; and the plumbing by Mr. Crellin. 
——At Ancoates, says a Manchester paper, 
the mansion of Messrs. Kennedy, adjoining | 
their mills, has been converted to the use of 
the women and young children, who, by the 
new Factories’ Act, are excluded the mills at 
certain hours, during which they have | 
generally been obliged to take their meals | 
in the streets. The building has been well | 
ventilated, and fitted up with benches, tables, | 
large fires, gas-burners, washing and dressing | 
places, &c.,—a worthy example to hundreds of 
those whose wealth is based on the like founda- 
tion.——The Christ Church schools at Hull | 
were opened on Wednesday week. The style | 
is Gothic, and ventilation and space have been 
considered. The rooms will accomodate 640 
children. The architect was Mr. C. Brodrick. 
Ground and building cost about 1,400/. 
The church at Edithweston, says a Lincoln- 
shire paper, has been restored internally at the 
cost of Mr. and Mrs. Lucas, Sir Gilbert | 
Heatheote, and others, with new open seating | 
on a raised floor, walis stripped of whitewash, | 
&e. A painting in fresco, 7 feet high, was | 
uncovered between the clerestory windows. | 
The restoration was executed by Mr. Collins, 


sloping 


conve- | 





of Stamford ———A school of design is about 
to be formed at Leicester. Pians and esti- 





mates for a lock-up, &c., at Solihull, have been 
made out, and a memorial for its erection pre- 
sented to the magistrates at quarter sessions. 
——The church at Kemp-town, says a Brighton 
paper, is now finished, and will be shortly con- 
secrated. It has been erected by the Marquis 
of Bristol. 





SAiscetianea. 


Discoveri«rs 1N St. GEoRGE’s CHURCH, 
CANTERBURY.—In this ancient edifice, which 
has lately been cleared out, for the purpose of 
re-pewing, some curious relics of early times 
have been brought to light. In the south wall, 
near the east end, were discovered three ela- 
borately ornamented sedilia, or stone seats. 


| One of these has apparently been used, since the 


| the latchet hook of this window are as perfect 





Reformation, as a window, opening into tne 
street, on which side of the wall is a 
’ 


; square 
s ree f . Oe 5 , - 2 . 
>casement. The ancient iron hooks and 


ston 


as if only just placed there, so that they could 
not have been much used after they were fixed. 
Jpon the east wall, and near to these seats 
was found, immediately concealed beneath a 
coating of lime, a piscina. 

Dover Harsovur or Rerucse.—Accord- 
ing to the Dover Chronicle, the works here are 
conducted with industry. The timber frame- 
work of this great sea barrier has been carried 
out upwards of 260 feet from the point of shore | 
at the old Cheeseman’s-head ; and by the aid 
of several diving-bells, helmets, &c., and an | 
arrangement of travelling cranes, the ponderous 
stonework has been securely bedded in the 
chalk rock to a similar distance, and brought 
up almost to the level of high water, within 
eight months. This compact bedy of masonry | 
is saidtoé contain no less than 150,000 cubic feet | 
of stone of large dimensions. There is a steam- | 
engine, driving several sets of mortar and 
cement mills, and a crane for unloading | 
vessels, 


| ’ . 
| tablature, without an attic. 
| arcade terminate in front in a niche, having 


iit as 





Tue Centrar Rattway Sration, New- 
CASTLE.—If we may judge from an account 
of this station, in the Civil Engineer's 
Journal, it is an important work. The 
following are some of the particulars that are 
given :—The facade, or principal front, is 600 
feet im length. The style of the building is 
Roman ;. and the most striking feature in the 
design is the portico in the centre, 200 feet in 
length by 70 feet in width, flanked on each 
side by an arcade, the same length by 35 feet 
in width, allowing sufficient room for carriages 


| to drive in at the end of each arcade, to turn, 


and go out at each end of the projecting part 
of the portico. The exterior front of the 


| portico is composed of seven arches, each 14 


feet in width by 32 feet in height, divided by 
coupled insulated Doric columns, 29 feet in 
height, elevated on a basement of 74 feet, and 
supporting a broken entablature and attic of 
the same style. The arcades on each side are 


| formed of arches, of the same width as the 


portico, divided by double inserted columns. 


| These columns, with the key-stones of the 


arches, support a continued unbroken en- 
The ends of the 


coupled insulated columns on each side, sup- 
porting an entablature and low attic. The 
entrance to the end of each arcade is by an 
arch 25 feet in width; and the arcades will be 
covered with groined ceilings of stone, with a 
cireular light at each intersection. The front 
of the station-house facing the platform is con- 


| eave, forming the segment of a circle of 800 feet 


radius. This form was rendered necessary by 
the junction of the various lines of railway at 
this point; and the elevation is of rabble-stone, 
from Prudhoe quarry, of a plain Roman cha- 
racter, the doors and windows having arched 
heads, with moulded imposts and archivolts. 
‘The shed is 236 yards long and 61 yards wide, 
covering an area of 14,426 yards, or about 
three acres. The roof is composed of iron, 


| divided into three compartments, and sup- 


ported by columns 33 feet apart, and 23 feet 
high from the platform to the springing of the 
roof. It is wholly of stone, and is from the 
designs of Mr. Dobson. 


Deatu or Mr. ALDERMAN JoHNSON.— 
On Saturday morning Mr. Alderman Johnson 
expired at his residence, Millbank. The 
deceased alderman, who, in conjunction with his 
brother, succeeded to his father’s business, was 
in early life extensively engaged as a paviour, 
and both also inherited a large fortune from 
their father, who made a fortunate speculation in 
a quarry in Devonshire, since known as the 
“‘ Haytor Granite.” He undertook the con- 
tract for the breakwater at Plymouth: this 
and other fortunate speculations tended to 
place the deceased alderman at the head of the 
stone trade. In 1845 he was elected to fill 
the civie chair, and during the year of his 
mayoralty distinguished it by a princely enter- 
tainment to scientific, literary, and artistical 
celebrities. 


FLAXMAN’s Works.—Our readers know 
that a series of casts, from the works of Flax- 
man, have been presented to University 
College, Gower-street, by his niece Miss 
Denman. According to the Atheneum, the 
library just erected will be approached through 
a vestilule which, with its dome, forms so 
conspicuous a featare in the front view of the 
edifice. In this vestibule will be placed the 
casts in question. The well-known group of 
the Archangel Michael overcoming Satan (the 
first work executed in bronze for the Art- 
Union of London), will form the leading 
feature—standing immediately under the centre 
of the dome. 


Tue Preumati¢ PILE-pRivine Process. 
—<A hollow iron cylinder, 24 feet in length and 
44 in diameter, was lately sunk, for mining 
purposes, into dry sand on the sea shore, at 
Wheal Ramorth Mine, Perranzabuloe, Corn- 
wall, by Dr. Potts’s pneumatic pile-driving 
process. The sinking, on the occasion first 
recorded, went on at the rate of 24 inches in 
50 minates; but the process was suspended to 


| allow scientific men to witness its further pro- 


gress on a day appointed, when the descent 
was continued “ at the me? of 3 ae Z ‘~ 
nute, accomplishing a descent 0 eet 

inches in 8 alanial, when it was feared that it 
would disappear altogether, and the work was 
abruptly suspended.” 
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Prosectep Works.—Advertisements have | IMPROVEMENTS IN MippLEesEex Hospt- 


been issued for tenders, by dates not specified, 
for building an inn at the Gretna station of 
the Caledonian Railway; and for constructing 
a sewer at Southampton. 


A Horse-power PocKket-BoILer.—At a 
recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, as already noticed by the Literary Ga- 
zette, M. Boutigny announced that M. Beau- 
regard (a young engineer), had at length suc- 
ceeded in forming a steam-engine, which was 
moved by the vapour or gases of water, gene- 
rated on red hot plates, and known as water 
in the spheroidal state. The tremendous and 
explosive power of such vapour in a common 
boiler is but too well known ; but it is doubt- 
less quite possible to put even a power such 


nor wanted—into safety harness. 
mere globule 





managed in a miniature boiler, an immense | 


require decomposition of its elementary gases 
to explain ; and if it be true that a drop of dew 
contains electric power enough to get up a good 
thunder-storm, a drop of water in a boiler 
like a snuff-box, may well yield the power of a 
single horse. It is a singular fact, too, that 
the drop or spheroid of water in such circum- 
stances does not at once exhaust itself, or alto- 
gether evaporate in yielding sucha power. It 
rolls about on the red hot surface, slowly 
yielding immensely elastic vapours or gases, 
and never rising in temperature itself beyond 
190 degrees, and this we should think not 
so difficult to account for as may be imagined. 
The red heat or the salient electricity excited 
by the heat, is no doubt capable of decom- 
posing a film of the water in contact with 
the surface, and this in its immense expansion 
absorbs, and for the moment exhausts, so 
great a —_ of the elastic salient forces 
that the remainder of the globule is kept, if 
not frozen, cool, and rolling about, till another 
film be expanded as before, with the like re- 
active cooling effect. The law of constitutional 
or latent heat and electricity, rightly under- 
stood, thus readily explains all. A 400-horse- 
power engine on this principle is about to be 
made in this country. It is stated by a cor- 
respondent of the Times, however, that some 
years since a British steamer was navigated to 
Lisbon and back with boilers acting on a 
like principle, but that to prevent “the im- 
mense oxidation of the plates” mercury was 
used between two series of them while the 
water was injected on the upper one; and the 
mercury escaped so as to injure the health of 
the stokers. 


Caution To ButLtpers.—In the course of 
an inquiry into the cause of a fire on pre- 
mises, Clement’s-court, Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, Mr. Braidwood said, upon examining the 
place where the fire originated, he found that 
some workmen had lighted a fire on a hearth- 
stone of a newly-erected fireplace, there being 
no stove fixed. He attributed the fire to the 
ignition of a timber shoring, which was only di- 
vided from the fireplace by about four inches 
of brickwork. Out of 700 fires occurring 
annually for the last twelve years, the great 
majority had been seneleuilk by the fact of 
timber existing in the brickwork of old 
buildings. He would suggest the necessity of 
builders boring the party walls of old build- 
ings prior to constructing fireplaces, and then 
they would soon discover any of the old wood, 
well known to form a portion of the old 
houses in the city. The jury returned the 
following verdict :—*“ That the fire, which was 
accidental, originated in the ignition of certain 
portions of timber in an old party wall, against 
which had been recently erectcd a fireplace : 
and the jury recommend that, in addition to 
the usual precautions adopted in such con- 
structions, builders should adopt the most 
stringent regulations in all such cases, for the 
better protection of life and property.” 


Tue Cuicuester Competition, — “A 
Sufferer ” (who forwards his address), says, I 

aid the iage of my drawings down to 
Chichester. I ion had them cutanl with 
one shilling to pay, no cord round the case, 
three of the drawings burst (though they were 
mounted on strainers), and not a line accom- 
panying them either of thanks, apology, or 
even acknowledging in any way their ever 
having seen them ! 





TAL.—The improvements which have been 
going on here for some time past, mainly in 
consequence of the munificent ome ag of Lady 
Murray, are now nearly completed. The ward 
windows are cleverly arranged to open so that 
the current of air is upwards. The sinks have 
been so altered that effluvium is carried away 
into the external air. The inconvenience of in- 
crustation in boilers and pipes from hot water is 
sought to be avoided by carrying the steam 
from a boiler in the basement, after supplying 
the laboratory, vapour baths, surgeons’ rooms, 
washhouse and laundry, &c., through a coil of 
iron pipe in a cold tank, which holds 1,000 
gallons of water. The steam is there con- 
densed, the earthy deposit takes place on the 


as this—so dangerous when neither looked for | exterior of the heating surface, and by feeding 


From a | 
or spheroid of water thus | 


the boiler with the condensed steam instead of 
fresh water, incrustation is prevented. The 
floors are covered with desiccated wood, and 


power is generated, which would appear to | the walls with a non-absorbent plaster, to 


lessen the chance of propagating any epidemic. 
Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon are the architects 
engaged. If it be true as stated that 20,000/. 
have been spent in these improvements, the 
wisdom of the course adopted by the Govern- 
ment becomes questionable. 

Ecypt1an MonuMEntTs.—At a meeting of 
the Syro-Egyptian Society, on the 12th De- 
cember, the original drawings of Egyptian 
architectural remains, by Mr. Roberts, R.A., 
were arranged round the room in chronological 
order. Mr. Roberts pointed out the most in- 
teresting points connected with each sketch, 
and called attention to the evidences of the 
action of fire which were visible in many of 
the interiors. Messrs. Sharpe and Bonomi 
pointed out the architectural varieties of style 
observable in the works of the Greek and 
Roman periods, as compared with those of the 
Pharaohs ; and commented on the remarkable 
fact, that both Greeks and Romans in Egypt 
adhered to the Egyptian style of architecture, 
and though well acquainted with the use of 
the arch, did not employ it in their construc- 
tions. Mr. Roberts aes oh stated an opinion 
entertained by Professor Cockerell, that the 
palace of the Rater had been erected upon 
the roofs of the temples—an opinion founded 
on the presence of holes in the roofs, appa- 
rently for receiving posts for the support of 
some superstructure, and of spouts for carry- 
ing off water from the roof, in a country where 
rain falls so unfrequently,—a discussion was 
raised upon that point. The view taken by 
Professor Cockerell was opposed by Mr. 
Scoles, Mr. Nash, and others; who con- 
sidered that the holes in the roof, which are 
usually about 4 inches in diameter, were 
for the insertion of flag-staves, similar to those 
known from ancient Egyptian drawings to 
have been placed in front of the propylea.— 
Mr. Johnston, however, observed that the 
Abyssinian sovereigns of the present day reside 
in tents, and that the holes in the roof alluded 
to might have supported canvas coverings. 

Sea-sanp.—Speaking of the conversation 
at the last meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, and of those who thought that sea-sand, 
when well blown, might be used for mortar, 
the editor of the Literary Gazette says,—“ We 
advise the use of any sand in preference to sea- 
sand, blown or unblown, for those who wish to 
have their apartments to continue unstained 
with picturesque drippings, or papered without 
tatters hanging grotesquely down. We had a 
cottage wall betweenthe kitchen and dining-room 
fire-places once built with sea-sand; but no 
fire nor heat could prevent its droppings !” 

ENGRAVED Porrraits.—Mr. G. R. Ward, 
whose portraits in mezzotint we have had 
occasion to mention before, has recently com- 
pleted two others—Mr. George Hudson, M.P., 
after a painting by F. Grant, R.A., and Mr. 
W. Astell, M.P., late Chairman of the East- 
India Company, from a painting by Mr. F. R. 
Say. These are good specimens of Mr. Ward’s 
skill in his art, the head of Mr. Astell in par- 
ticular, which is luminous and life-like. The 
accessories in the full length of Mr. Hudson 
are better than the figure. The right hand of 
the honourable member wants a little more 
work on it. It is at present a blot. A por- 
trait of Mr. Maunder, engraved by Mr. E. 
Finden from a picture by Mr. Waugh, is the 
representation of a laborious, clear-headed, 
and painstaking writer, to whom the rising 
generation are much indebted. 





An Arcuitect’s Carp.—Sir: As the 
enclosed is a bit of a curiosity in its way, it 
may prove amusing to your readers. I assure 
you geniuses of this grade are by no means 
uncommon, which, taking into consideration 
the extent of talent required to master five or 
six professions and trades, is rather surprising : 
still this is the first instance I have ever wit- 
nessed of one of these universal architectural 
geniuses having had the boldness to publish 
such a card as this :—‘* ————, Land Sur- 
veyor, Architect, Builder, Deal and Timber 
Merchant, &c. &c. &c., M . Parishes, 
estates, manors, and townships, surveyed and 
mapped, maps and plans of estates, buildings, 
&c., drawn, or copies of the same to any scale 
required. Levelling for railways, drainage, &c. 
Designs for cottages, villas, farm-houses and 
outbuildings. Also specifications and esti- 
mates prepared with accuracy and dispatch. 
begs to inform the trade and the building 
public in general, that he intends to manu- 
facture sashes, frames, shop fronts, doors, and 
all other kind of joiner’s work, on the lowest 
possible scale of prices. A price for any of 
the above may be had on application. An 
assortment of deals, timber, &c., always on 
hand, also cut stuff, on the lowest possible 
terms for cash. Roman Cement—being con- 
nected with, &c. &c. Enamelled Slate—this 
beautiful material has been introduced &c. &c, 
&e. &c.”—* §.,” Fleetwood. 


Heattu Act 1n Uxsripce.—On Mon- 
day, December 18, Mr. Ranger, one of the 
inspectors appointed by the General Board of 
Health, opened a court of inquiry at Uxbridge. 
A number of witnesses gave testimony of the 
necessity for the introduction of sanitary mea- 
sures. ‘he commissioner, attended by Mr. W. 
Rayner, surgeon, and several others, made a 
personal inspection of most of the localities. 
According to our informant, many of the 
courts were found very deficient in drainage. 
Gas is supplied to the public at 10s. per 1,000 
feet by a company who promised a great re- 
duction, but who have not yet made it.—The 
south side of the church has lately been re- 
built, with flint and Bath-stone dressings, 
under the direction of Mr. C. J. Shoppee, 
architect. 








Tue Puttnarmonic Concert - HA.Lt, 
LiveRPooL.—With reference to a letter dated 
from Liverpool, and signed “ John Cunning- 
ham,” on which we commented in a recent 
article, we have received another communica- 
tion from Liverpool, also signed “ John Cun- 
ningham,” stating that the first letter was 
written by one of his “ good friends” 
there, and requesting us to insert his 
* flat denial of its authorship.” We 
are obliged to take for granted that the 
second letter is correct, and the first not, 
although upon the face of them there is nothing 
to make us doubt one more than the other. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Cunningham has 
not many such “ good friends ;” -and that he 
will succeed in punishing the author of what 
would seem to be nothing less than a forgery. 


BuiLpers’ BENEVOLENT [NstTITUTION.— 
The arrangements for the ball in aid of the 
funds of this institution, which, as already 
mentioned, is to take place on the 9th, are 
progressing satisfactorily. Lord Dudley Stuart 
has promised to attend if in town, a good 
band has been engaged, and 300 out of the 
400 tickets are already disposed of. 


Tue Pepestat To THE STATUE OF 
Cuar.es I, at Cuantne Cross.—* A Sub- 
scriber”’ writes,—I think it is much to be re- 
gretted that some effectual step is not taken to 
restore the beautiful pedestal of Charles the 
First’s statue at Charing Cross, before 
the ornaments and mouldings have entirely 
perished, to preclude the possibility of tracing 
either the one or the other. 





MEETINGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing week. 

Monpay, Jan. 8.—Institute of British Architects, 8 p.m. 
(Paper on Caen Stone). 

Turspay, 9.—Institution of Civil Enginecrs, 8 p.m. 
(Opening meeting). 

Wepwnesbay, 10.—Graphic Soclety, $ p.m. 

Tuvmspay, 11.—Royal Society, $4 r.m.; Society of Anti- 
quaries, 8 P.M. 


Fripay, 12,—Archeeological Association, 84 r.m. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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TENDERS 


Delivered for the new Small-pox and Vaccination Hos- | 
| PORTER, 


pital, Highgate. 
Pritchard and Son ..... tenwhcese £19,930 
Smith and Appleford........... - 19,410 
YOUNG .cccccccccvecesscessercs 18,549 
Lee and Bem...c.ccovesesscccers 15,300 
Holland .......-+6. Kakamsienees - 417,609 
PE i iran centiasveaven ticoen SEA 
Grimedell ..... ahd cnlewitw cau ox Oe - 17,085 
WE s siksate tecesasonts Snawane 16.953 
COREE AE ORs i. o'0s Keven cseecsas - 16,900 
Locke and Nesham...........++ . 16,600 
MAGGIB 6 i655 wcacstens eeeeosvokon 16,431 
Piper and Sons.........+. inate - 15,938 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘© Mouldiness from Damp.’’—‘ Sir: I have laid down a 
wood floor, endways, in a cave, and afterwards gave it two 
coats of linseed oil. Now the damp penetrates through the 
pores of the wood, and causes it to mould greatly, which 
gives it an ill effect. Perhaps some of the readers of Tue 


BuiLpeER will inform me of some chemical preparation that | 


RON BUILDING and ROOFING 
WORKS, SOUTHWARK.—JOHN HENDERSON 
Manufacturer of 1 Roofs and Buildings, Patent 


ron 
| Wroughtiron Beams, Fire-proof Flooring, &c.—Lists of ae mg 


| and estimates farnished 
| place, London-bridge, City. 


will destroy the mould without injuring the effect of the | 


floor.’’ 

“ Ants in Dwellings.’—We have been frequently asked 
for a remedy, and must just again refer to pp. 502 and 514 of 
vol. IV. Cajeput oil, or jalap with sugar, are there recom- 
mended : see also p. 371, vol. VI. 


Received,—“ J. P.,’? ** Old Subscriber ”’ (Hull), “‘ M. P.,”’ 
“gs, S. T.,” “Mr. T.,”” “Mr. H. H. P.” (statement 
alluded to has not reached us), ‘‘ W. C.’’ (try warm water, 
or Cundy’s Ventilating Stove), “‘ W. P. G.” thanks), ‘‘ W. 
G. C.,” “J. A. PB.” Mr. F. “Y. (inquire of the 
secretary at the school, Somerset House), ‘“ Mr. B.,”’ 
“J, M.L.,” “C. RB.” “W.M.’? (We should say, yes). 
‘‘ Hyal” (The College of Chemistry is in Hanover-square, 
northwest corner; analyses can be made there or at 
the Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street), ‘“‘ One of 
the Competitors,’ ‘‘J. D.’? Newark (We do not know 
the plaster named), ‘Quondam,” ‘J. B.,” “‘S. i...” 
‘©*a Subscriber,” ‘ J. B. L.,’? “ J. A. N.,” “The 
Gloucester Book of the British Archzeclogical Association” 
Bohn, York-street, London); Weale’s Treatises: ‘‘ Geo- 
logy,” by Col. Portlock, and ‘* Well-digging,” &c., by J. 
G. Swindell; ‘‘ Supply of Water to London by Henley 
Works: “The History of Ireland,” by Thomas Wright, 
M.A. (Tallis); ‘ Materials for a New Style of Orna- 
mentation, consisting of Subjects drawn from Nature,” 
by Henry Whitaker (the Author, 72, Newman-street, 
and Weale); ‘* The Practical Cabinet-maker’s Trea- 
sury of Designs,’? by H. Whitaker (Fisher and Son), Parts 
16 to 28; * Harbours of Refuge,’’ by W. H. Smith (Long- 
man); ‘‘Tait’s Magazine” for January; “Con. Cregan,” 
No. 1 (Orr and Co., London). 


** Books, Prices, and Addresses.’ —We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC _INSTITU- 


TION.—Lectures on the Cultivation of the Voice, and on 
the Art of ye by G. Clifford, Esq., with various illustrations, 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at Two o'clock, and on the 
alternate evenings, at Eight; on the Electric Light, by Dr. Bach- 
hoffner, on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings; om 
Chemistry, by Dr. Kyan. with brilliant experiments, daily, and on 
alternate evenings. “Ohilde’s Phantasmagoria, with curious new 
effects, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. at Two. and on the alter- 
nate evenings. New Series of Dissolving Views. New Chromatrope. 
Microscope. Diver and Diving-Bell Working Models explained. 
The Music is directed by Dr. Wallis—Admission, ls.; Schools, 
half-price. 





vr "st ta ¢ “ 

AINTING WITHOUT SMELL; a fact 

accomplished by the use of the newly-diseovered SWEET OLL 
of TURPENTINE, instead of the deadly abomination called oil 
or spirits of turpentine. Paint mixed with it is free from smell, is 
improved in brilliancy of colour, and the baneful properties of the 
lead being neutralized, does not emit those noxious exhalations 
which have hitherto been so universally associated with painting. 
By this really valuable discovery house painting is now converted into 
a sanitary operation, that may be effected at any season of the year, 
being productive of health and comfort, without causing the 
slightest derangement to the domestic economy. Sold by the 
gallon, ewt., or ton, by every respectable oilman in the kingdom, 
and at the depot, 1, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, where may 





| formation can be 





be seen, and copies had of, the original certificate of Dr. Serny, & | 
senior member of the Colleze of Chemistry. Sold also in sample | 


bottles, 23. each, bottles included. 





7 “ 7 ‘ moagtmnm Yr 

}MERSON’S PATENT LIQUID 

CEMENT. —This VALUABLE AND ECONOMIC 
PAINT is ready for use, is simple in its application, and only 
ONE-SIXTH the cost of oil paint; for beauty it is pre-eminent 
over all other materials used on the fronts of houses, giving the 
exact appearance of FINE CUT STONE; it can be used at once 
on fresh Roman cement or other plastering, and is particularly 
calculated for country houses, villas, or gate entrances that have 
become soiled or dingy, which can he at once beautified in any 
weather, at a mere trifling cost.—Sold in casks of 1 and 2 cwt., at 
8s. and 15s, each. y 

PATENT MINERAL PAINT. 

A brilliant black paint, invaluable as a coating for STLIPS’ 
SIDES AND BOTTOMS; also for ali kinds of WOOD or 
METAL work, or the asphalte roofing felts. leaky roofs, spouts, 
and; utters, doors, sheds, railing, and all kinds of out-door work, 
and beingp erfectly waterproof, will preserve their surfaces from 
atmospheric: nfluence and decay,—requires no preparation, and 
will dry in a few hours.— Price — Pe lon. 

PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT of the best quality, at 
o- penny per square foot, in pieces 25 yards long, and 32 inches 
Wide. 


GEORGE LEAR and Co,, Sole Agents for the Patentees, No. 16, 


Basing-iane, Cheapside. 


PATENT ALKALI COMPANY’S IRON 


PAINT.—This paint is the product of a patent process, and 
ape ne peculiar and valuable properties not otherwise attainable 
ts colour, as at present produced, is a rich purple brown. It is 
perfectly free from the deleterious qualities of white lead. It sur 
passes all other paints ever yet discovered in point of durability 
and economy. Two coats of this paint are more than equal to three 
of any other description. From its chymical composition it is pre- 
eminently adapted for covering iron, also wood and stuccoed or 
brick buildings. The process by which the base of this paint is 
produced makes it impossible that any change should take place in 
}ts composition from at pheric infl Its identity with iron 
secures it from galvanic action, so fatal to the durability of lead and 
other paints on iron work, It has been exposed on shipping to the 
action of sea water, and of the sulphuretted hydrogen so prevalent 
in sea porte and tidal harbours, for more than three years, without 
change. Its cheapness and st render it peculiarly suitable 
for tron bridges, roofs, and raili farm-buildings, and shipping. 
Price by the ton 251, delivered in London or Liverpool, exclusive of 
pea paste: EVANS, BROTHERS, London ; Messrs. 
MATTHEWS and LEONARD, Bristol ; Messrs. MILLER and 
SC LANDERS, Glasgow ; Messrs. EVANS and HODGSON, Exeter; 
Messrs. CLARKE and FILL, Yarmouth, Norfolk ; Mr. D. SAN- 
DEMAN, Glasgow; Mr. G. SANDEMAN, Dundee; Mr. RB. 
NEWBY, Bradford, Yorkshire ; Mr. B.S. FARR, Bdininegh ; 
Mr. W. BAILEY, Wolverhampton; Mr. JAMES VINT, New- 
peg ape ae age meni Bahay cae hy om Cotes sang 
o ressed ¢ offices of the Company, 20, Fenchurch-street, 
Londou.—JOHN A. WEST, Secretary. ’ 












upon application at the office, 2, A i 





TO THE OWNERS OF SAW MILLS, PLANTATIONS 
and Collieries ; i lwrigh incers, 


; to Builders, Millwrights, Eaginee 
MPROVED CIRCULAR SAWS, U 


&e. 
pright 
Saws, for timber and deal frames ; Patent Tempered Machine 


Plane Irons, saw files, improved engineers’ files ; Patent Tempered 


Machine Knives, and cutters of all ee made on the most 
scientific and economical principles, with dispatch, by BLAKE 
and PARKIN, the Meadow Steel Works, Sheffield. 








AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 

_4 RICHARDSON, Jun., and Co, MANUFACTURERS of 

every description of WROUGHT IRON TUBES for Locomotive 
and Marine Boilers, Gas, Steam, and other purposes. 

PATENT TUBE WORKS, DA RLASTON STAFFORDSHIRE 





(HHEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 

to inform my friends and the public, that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which Ican 
execute orders, 1 am enabled to reduce ny former pried consider- 
ably. The prices are now from ONE SHILLING PER FOOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quan- 
tity of the cheapest always in stock. Embossing and 
ainted work on the most moderate terms—CHARLES LONG, 
Yo. 1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


4 r 
K and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
® attention of Builders and the trade to the reduced prices 
of their PATENT PLATE GLASS, which, from its cheapness, is 
now oops ing crown in all respectable dwelling-houses. 
BRITISH and ROUGH PLATE, CROWN, SHEET, STAINED, 
and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, supplied of the best manufacture, 
and at the lowest terma. List of prices, estimates, and every in- 
had on application at their warehouse, 315, 





Oxford-street. 


HE UNION PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


beg to call the attention of architects, surveyors, builders, 

large consumers, and the trade generally, to the quality, colour, 
and substance of their highly-finished glass, and as the discounts 
vary according to size, they prefer giving a special estimate for each 
quantity required. To encourage the use of Plate Glass for glazing 
purposes, the price is considerably reduced, which will, for its 
durability and appearance, insure the preference to any other 
description. 

ROUGH PLATE GLASS supplied for skylights, warehouses, 
workshops, and flooring, 3-8ths, 4, 3, and 1 inch thick. 

London Warehouse, 99, Hatton-garden, Holborn. 

H. CHRISTIE, Agent. 


‘4 “ 
INDOW GLASS. — THOMAS 
MILLINGTON solicits an inspection of the different 
GLASSES he has now in stock, the qualities of which will 
found to he very superior.—87, Bishopsgate-street, Without. 
NEW TARIFF.—Sheet in various large dimensions delivered 
free in London. 








Common in 100 feet cases .. 20s, 0d. 

Do. 20 = do. 388, Od. 
Thirds 20 do. 428, 6d. 
Seconds 20 rae .. 66s, 8d. 
Best (very superior)do.  ....--+.++++ 100s, Od. 





ROUGH PLATE GLASS for WINDOWS, SKYLIGHTS, and 
FLOORS in sizes not exceeding 5 feet superficial. 


fee ls. Od. H © PRs ccescce Ms. Od. 
38th inch .... 18. 2d. } Jimeh........ 38, Od.'per foot. 
4 inch........ ls. 6d. | 
PATENT ROUGH PLATE TILES. 
thick........ Oa, 11d, j 3-8th inech.. 1s. 7d. 


inch....-..- Is. 3d. i $ inch...... 2s. Od. each. 
GLASS DOMES for SKYLIGHTS, from 15 to 50 inches in 
diameter. These are well worth notice. 
ce 


C Crown per crate 18 tables .........++- . £116 0 
cc do. BQ. awe verescces 2090 
Fourths do. . ee ree 270 
Thirds do. Oe  iremeinmacinen 32 6 
Large Crown Squares in 100 feet boxes ...... 24d. per foot. 
sby6 — Why8 ek: eneben 2d do. 


Very superior Plate for Pictures and Windows, averaging 2602. 
from 1s. 6d. per foot upwards. 


CHAS. WM. WATERLOW, 
MANUFACTURER 

of Sashes and Frames, and Joiner 
to the Trade, 121, Bunhill-row. 
Finsbury - square. — Well-season 
materials, superior workmanship, 
lowest prices. — Upwards of 400 
DOORS, and a large variety of 
Sashes and Frames,always on sale, 
Glazed goods securely packed for 
the country. Steam-struck Mould- 
ings in any quantity.—N.B. This 
Establishment is worth the notice 
of all engaged in building. 











SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &. 
MADE FOR THE TRADE, 


Va JOHNSON and PASK, 
1, Amwell-street.Clerkenwell, 
{ near the New Kiver Head, 
Beg to inform the Trade, and 
the Building Public in general, 
that they continne to manufac- 
ture Sashes and Frames, Shop 
Fronts, Doors, and ati other 
kinds of Joiners’ work, on the 
owest ble seale of prices. 
All kinds of Wainseot and Ma- 
hogany work done in the ve 
best manner ; French polished, 
} and carefully sked for the 
country.—A full list of prices 
forwarded by return of post, to any part of the country. 


| 











TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENCIL 
© MANUPACTURER, No. 149, Fleet-street, London. 


These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness and 


| shades. 
HH HA for drawing on wood. F F light and shading. 
H H H for architectural use. F for general use. 
HH for engineering, B black for shading, 
H for sketching. BB ditto ditto. 
H B hard and black for draw- BBB ditto ditto. 
ing. BBBB ditte ditto 





M medium. : 
Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 


Z BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by nae nee ew ee terma as oy — 
temporary awnings en or hire. rs post receive the m« 
proms sitention— WILLIAM PIGoOTT, 115. Pore Street, City, 


PP to Her Majesty's Honours 





Board of Ordnanee. 


NEUBER'S IMPROVED LIQUID GLUE, 


without smell, and impervious to damp or heat, is used for 
wood, iron, marble, fvory, stone, china and earthenware, p' 
femey work of every description. It is equal if not 
superior in strength to any other glue, and will be found indis- 
pensable to carpenters, sculptors, toymakers, and for household 
pa ' Price Sa, por gallo, and, in. bottles at Cd le soe A 
“Manufactory. 4, Endellatreet, Broad-street, Holborn. —N.B. A 
sample forwarded free on receipt of twelve postage stamps, ands 
iiberal commission allowed to agents and the trade, 








jo hr eg 
chester-aquare, leading out of Portman-square. Lists 
cee aT YOUNG, Proprietors, 


TO BUI 
FRAIN-WATER | PIPES, heads, shoes, and 
elbows, aah ant ont DO anthem, sash weights, railing 





hars, sink and stable air bricks. close and open 
be A | panels, harrow 

a and WATER Pir bends, branches, Tee hs _ 
and lamp columns ; also for heating an 


3 hot-water 
hot-houses, and FLANGE PiPRs, the u-ual connexiona 
A la of the above CA’ very prices 
JONESS. Iron Bridge Whart, Ne a Dankeihe, Southwark as 
I RON FOUNDRY, 9, Brick-lane, Old- 
—J. J. JONES having made 


street, St. Luke's. additions 
to his STOCK OF PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that he 
can sow su them with Piai 








Eecioaueat Fate eneting“Lamp ed. oer Bek 
nelocurea, 1 Te ne ets, Canti- 
yater Closet Work, 


Area Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &e. P 
BAKER'S OVEN WORK, Fo: Backs and Troughs, Rain 
Water Pipes and Gui Sash Weights, Purnace Bara, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c., always in 


IRON FOUNDRY, 
168, DRURY-LANE, and CHARLES-STREET, DRURY-LANE 
JOSEPH GLOVER, 


Solicits the attention of the Trade to his extensive & 
A ie = eu CASTINGS of pe DESCRIPTIO a 
ng of those purpose, er structural or ornamental. 
Wheel Fen-and oe ine Patterns; Range Stove and 
ee eee ee hain-Water Pi Plain and 0 @ Guttering, A 
o 2 . Air 
woke Be, Boe soot Door, particularity sui : 
very superior desert ir, ta! 
for internal work, weing pemeey secure, and not unsightly. ‘ 
— Ri 





tock of 
N, con- 


ESTIMATES given DOPING and every description 
— complete to cation, and the work executed with 
every on to quality and dispatch. 

GLOVER’S FOUNDRY. 
168, DRURY-LANE. and CHARLES-STREET. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, Ged 
7d., 8d. per inch. 
Ranges, with Ovens and Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in., 40s, ; 3 ft 4 in 
42s,; 3% 6in., 448. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Bright Fittix 





$f, £2 183 3 ft. 6, £3. 7s, 4, £3 158 
Best Patent Cut Clasp. 
44d. 5d. 74. lod, is. 24. ls. 8d. per 1,000, 
3d. 4d. 6d. 8d. 10d. 2d. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 13s, per cwt. 
Best Town Glue 38a. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
a3 6.64. 7.64 le 1%. per gross. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 


At F. R. WILLIAMSONS [RONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Pinsbury-square. 

Lista of Prices had on application at the Warehonse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stamp.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 





OLD-ESTABLISHED WHOLESALE IRON MONGERY 
WAREHOUSE, Kitchen-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory 
18, Cross-street, Walworth. 

OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Archit Builders, and oe ters, to his 

Stock of Black and Bright Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, &., &c. 

Black rs, from 6d. per in. and — 

a pad tto with Black and Bright Bars, W. 10s. and upwards. 

Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, witb Oven and Back Boiler, Wrought 
Bars, — Bright :-— 


2. 194. 
Elliptic Stoves, 3d. per in. 
All articles made on the premises and warranted, and delivered 
free of expense witivin five miles of London, Leli-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hang tn secret, 4s. per pall 





3 ft ¢in. aft 
a 7a. Bi. 154. 





TO BULLDERS, CARPENTERS. AND OTHERS. 
> 4 J a ry 
BE NJAMIN WALMSLEY, Wholesale 
lronmonger, Brass-founder, Stove-crate, and Kitchen rauge 
Manufacturer, at the Padlock, 127, London-road, Southwark. 
Self-acting ranges, with oven and boiler and revolving shelves 


complete. 
3 feet, 2. 108. 3 feet 6 inches, 3. 
Rezister-stoves, from 6d. an inch and upwards. 
Elliptie-stoves, with double backs, 3d. an inch. 
Washing-coppers, 1s, 2d. per Ib. 
Sash pullies (iron bd.), 8%. pergrogs. Sash weights, 6. per cwt 
Cast butts, per dozen pair 
2 inch, 10d. 23 inch, is. od 3 inch, Is, 9d. 
Best cut clasp, per thousan. 
4d., 5$d.; Gd, 71.5 10d, la Sd; Bhd, I 7h 
Every description of ironmongery, brass-foundry, 4c. adapted 
to the use of builders, upholders, cabinet-makers, bell hangers, 
amiths, wheelwrights, and others, of : wed and at prices that 
defy competition. Lron and spring steel. 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &e a 
AYWARD, BROTHERS, late 
R. HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE IRON MONGERS, and 
Manufacturers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &., 196, 
Biackfriars- 


road, and 117, Union-street, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitc! Kanges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 
and Wrought — 
3 af. 3in $f. ¢in. 3h. 9in aft 
£3. 10a, £3. 15s. £4 £4. 108. 
Henly’s Patent Improved, with back Boiler and Wrought Iron 
Oven :—3 ft sft 3in 3h. ¢in st vin 4 tt 
£5. £5. £6. 108, £7. 


£4. 5a. 
Best ; Stoves, at 7d, $d., and 9d. per inch. 

Do. ptic do., Sd,and4d. do, 

Manufacturer of WOLFASTON'S PATENT REGISTER 
STOVES, a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
4 saving in fuel. To be seen in use daily. 

Irders from the Country, accompanied with as remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


T° BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 





The underm are the PRESENT PRICES of 
IKON MONGERY, at YOUNG'S, - Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. Orders ex upon receipt of remittance 
ora peapeatable London reference. 

% 8 Inches 
sasese Sa. 3d. 78. 6d. Lia per 6 dozens. 
44, 62 od. s ) 





} per 
Sid. 7h In Od Ie Sd fj 100. 


Nea 3 a 5 4 
Patent Line .... 6a 6d. 74 34. 98. 10d 128 per gross. 


2 24 3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe ....-- ln id In 3d. Ie Sh per yard. 


RONMONGERY WAREHOUSE.— 
D. and W. PRICE, 16, Newington-causeway, Southwark, op 
posite a and Castle.—Self-acting Ranges, with circular 








Ovens 
3 feet, 2. 5a, 3 feet 6inch. Wie. 

Stoves, 6d. per inch and upwards; Elliptic Stoves, with 

double back, 34. per inch. 
Best Cut Clasp per 

4d., 186.64, 64,150.64 We, lee 20d., 138. 64. 
Best Sheet Floor Brads, 124. 6d. per cwt. 
Best Cast Lath Nails, 10s 64. 
Six inch Rim 
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TO ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. : : 
A R. EDW ARD is desirous of slits | por NTED DRAW tts ee =| 
4 > : CPS 



























Gentlemen wh re ured Architectural Destrns, heen mounted on Line: ¥ E ARS AR DS, in 
Perspective, cot up and J e reatest style at ’ us leweth; of 3 ft ¥ 9 ix 4% n. wide. Traci 
i My. Kb. furt te the makes - car g ditto, om t and ev: 
his ari id iy bee bn et l Mationery at whoieale pri . 
5 epWARI W vodetock street, Be t tage Ar ' 3 we ex } : 
AKUHITECTs See feria ‘ND OTHER e MAAS, SERPCEIN AG. GOT, SORT, Be agate 








THOM: 4S s. BO} 5, | Member of the L 1G HTERAGE, —To ( ontractors, Builder rs, 


New Society of Painters in Water Colo 
tures ¢ 7 iectar - of Paris, Ghent 
noon ms 









ofters his services in Tinting 
pes. Perspective Views, Is c. From the long <¢ 
» he has had in such gubje : y aware of 
eaventialy necessary to be attended to. 1 
r 


yer 
rraphed in & superior i Add mtr A ct, Hot 
5 myth te a superior maanner.-~Adcdress -BA RE ES LET n HIKE 
itch field-street, Oxford-street etern newer 


j-wetato rsa me .ayrey , TAY LT “ . ar * spemwy 

MKINSON’S CEMENT. — WILLIAM SNOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 
« WooD, Jun., Manufacturer of Roman, Portland. and > REY OLVING wooD rer TTERS, Manufactory, 9, 
Bath Cement, Blue Liss Lime W rks, CHURCH STREET, | REGENT-STKEET and CHANCERY-LANE. Pate nt sealed 
ROTHERHITHE, & Comsignee for Atkinson’s Cement.— | onthe 4th day of February 5, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
Cement Chimney-pots if every pattern. i ments in Rev: ving Shatters of WOOD and LRON, consisting of 
| Say uEenr nso Methods of Raising and Lowe ring Shutters, without Machinery 


























OM AN CEME NT, “made according to i Two inging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 


ia Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, “_ feel 











f Park 3 Ps t, may hot gupein 






















J M. BL asi FIELD : Wa j forwar ling the Festin nonials of Architects, Princip: als of 
D arf. Commer ' 1 mn tate Wi if Hishments, and ot} having them now in use hich 
Pad x net and at Wali, Poplar uarantees the Patentee is in st g the y are heya 2d J stew 
Pr M Tarras , y Rev veurity. 











sd by other makers. 


BU NNETT and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 


Pateutees of 


DARIAN CEMENT, for internal Stucco, 


P LASTER oF PARI 5. ma 


REVOLVING IRON 45D Ww pd SAFETY SHUTTEE 


the Manufactory of the Patentees, CHAS, | ORNAMENTAL METALL re SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, &e., 
FRANCIS and SONS, Come at W orks. Nine Elms, London | yee Rog Bt 





























| FOR SHOP-FRONTS, SKYLIGHTS, &e. 
) a} nnletely Attead superi stele. eithe 
EENE ‘SP ATENT MARBLE CEMEN1 poly Stted and Sized jm « puperion stzle, olther 
: > Sie diaain whhiols , a ed with st plate glass. Strong 
may eit her} oy ; i 5 ai itation of one mely engraved. Metal works and 
y 7 - a at 4 I1¢, s 
be the attition : - : nnection with banking-houses, shops, 
It isa cheap and effix ubstitaute in 4 
} . to t} ; t y 
arch and other mouldings, in its applica — yet ” vf PEM 
poses it checks the progress of Fire and the attacks of Ver _iicoae 





’ BENCH Te FLOORING CRAMPS 
OR BUILDEI 

"EES FOR MARY TN and MOORE'S 

T DIAGONAL GRATINGS 

26. Lombard-street, London ; and at the 

W orks, Deptford, Kent. 


en itees and sele Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE bo SONS, 
Milihank-«treet, Westminster. and &« -el-street, Li iverpool. 
port. AND CEMENT.— ~J. B. WHITE 
ONS, req : Js . b nd 285, pages 343 and 
i the strenet 
F r the pra dani ear 
f Portland Cement exceeds 
than mark ng 















28 sof Railway 
ig ts firm a vdhé 
‘ ibined with its 





x 0 " s, and tl lining of reservoirs, cis- 
x Ma ufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, Mill- 
ank «tr . Westminster 


P O R TLAND CEMENT, solely 

MANUFACTURED cere ASPDIN, Sox 

*at ROBINS, PDIN, and Co pe 
91; and also . 284 an 

r.” for a counts of EXPERIMENTS 

annie ‘rined the grea “ 


This Cemet has he ” + 
he Thames Tunnel ] R. ARNOTT’S VALV ES s for thoroughly 
rit ementitious VENTILATING piney te TS of every deseript 
description of | F. EDWARDS haying } ge of making them un 
the imr di of Dr. Arnett, enables him 
most approved principle 
to is. and upwards. J 
, to be had on 
Oxford-strect, 













































F gre 
» whate ver the 
at. Itis manufa 
e to sixty minutes r all purposes that © 
he Propriet " challenge competition.—Orders receive 
ROBINS, ASPDIN, and Co at their Manufact 
Kent, and their Wharf,G nd-yard, Whitehal 
eir Agent at the Depot, 1, , Liverpool 


FOHNS and CO,’ PATENT STUCCO | {p®- ARNOTT’S VE SNTILATIN 


CEMENT and PAINT CHIMNEY VALVE, 
iders, . Plas sterers, Pa inters, 
nat 













ya a 
e the action o 



































and fully :ustify t! 
> numero s testimonials 
ividuals of the 
Oo e rospectuses an i lienlens ‘may ve ob! vined fr 

sole agent, PHILIP HARE, at the Warehouse. 22, Steel-yard, 
Upper Thames-street. 
















MARTIN'S PATE NT FIRE-PROOF and 


OKNAMENTAL CEMENT—REDU¢ TION of PR ICE 
Pr he Public 





















TT) rate ~~ beg to inf 3 4 

= Pe aon meget ny. : For carrying off Heated and Impure Air from Bed-rooms 
’ ment Sitting-rooms, mting-houses, and Apartments generally. 
pul rd he gh ¢ @s ES 
estimation of all who have used it, that it is un 6 by 9 
comment on its merits. The Patent however, feel 2 ¢ 
observe, that by its t from the ter amount of 14 0 
given juant ity will ver, and the smal) amount 21 0 
it. a s ng of 25 to 30 per cent 24 6 
other cements for internal use pe 
: ’ 

and ay — val “_ y t > gt h-street 





een : 
Messrs 
. 186, Drury-lane, 





at i nh 
ement Work 





SMOKY CHIMN 1EYS— 


“NO CURE NO PAY.” 


wih SON, Bricklayer and Surveyor of 

Val ! Hammersmith, begs 
. surveyors, builders, and 
i tee a perfect cure of 
neys from smoking into rooms, and on the 
equitable terms of “ No curenopay.” References 
and testim Is of the highest respectability 
can be given. 


N.B WILSON & Co.'s PATENT € HIMNEY 
POTS for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys, which 
have been extensively tested for the last four 
years, can be forwarded to » any part of the King- 
dom on receipt o *ost-otice order. Prices 
and prospectuses by retarn of post. Licenses 

rant< sre manufacturers. 


NU FACTORY—VALE-PLACE, 
H A i MERSMITH, MIDDLESEX. 


TO THE BULLDING PUBLIC. 
y ‘ryt ry * 
FPIRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 
PORTLAND, ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLAS- 
TER of PARIS, at reas ric consisting of Vases, Ballus 
ters, Capitals, pers rated Pa levers, Brackets, Trusses, 
VW reaths, Scrolls, Masque "Yi 
other Chimney-3 hhafts, 8 fii ts Be: 
Centre, Flo Ywers fixed complete 
An assortment of Sho; t I 
HERBERT end SON, Modelers, 
































&e., t., Drary-lane 





TOU ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAK ERS 


pex MP S of Superior CONSTRUCT ION, 


“ perfectly true by improved m in various 
e ain ona ornamental patterns for Conserva squares me 
laces, Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRIt 
MAKE BS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Tron, HY¥DRAU Lit 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth 
SINGLE and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, Kept 
for Hire 


























FUML. PORTE: or, improved 
/EY-TOP and VENTILATOR. 


BENJ. FOWLER, 63, Dorset-street, Pleet-street 
“CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON We oe FOR OVENS. & 

} AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TIDDEM. AN, 

Purfleet Wharf, E treet, ¢ a near oo ckfriars ize, 
keeps a lange stock of Kain P . Heads, Shoes, Elbows, & nlf 
round and 0. G Putters, Ss Pipes for Water or Gas, Flanch 
Pipes, Sash We and other Castings; Iron Work for Baker's 
Oveus of every _ ript: on, fitted complete, te ! 












be had in sets or in 
parts Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 
extent. 





<IBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBING, 
For Railway Comp Sale, rye yy Distillers, Fire Engines , Gas 
Companies, Ga i Agric ‘N ral purpose 


em} ¢ 
’ 
r HE PATEN T ‘VU LCA NIZED IN ;DIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—de not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (bat are alway s perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
locomotive engines, ‘al lway cranes, fire engines, pumps, cas, beer 
en cines, gardens, and all purposes where a perfectiy flexible pipe is 
required. Made all sizes. from }inch bore upwards, and of any 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted ¥ ith 
bras-taps, copper branch and roses complete, ready to be attac hed ; 
to pumps, water-butts, or cisterns. S de manufacturer, JAMES The best and cheapest invention hitherto discovered for curing 
a! NE HANOOCK, Goswell-mews, Goswell-road, London. smoky chimneys. Sold by the Inventor, at his agents’, Lawrence 
N.B. Vuleanised India-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or | and Co.'s, 55, Parliament-street, London. 
hot- water and stea™ pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thic N.B. Licenses granted to the trade, by Labels at per dozen, 
ness for all kinds joints, and other purposes, according to circumstances. 
































EDUCED PRICES ——WILLIAM 


CLEAVE, of Wilten-road, Pimlico Basin, begs to acquaint 
Builders and the Te rade that he has now on i, at bis Manu- 
. oe - 
















tory large 
Amor-ment PRE 
PARED N of 
all ser ith 
an i 
Le 
M 

4 " er 
. y 


x + . r: — x 
A REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 
“ BOARDS.—ALFRED ROSLING begs to inform the Trad 
Jonsumers generaliy, that he has REDUCED the PRICE, and 
atiy iu stock a large and wery general assortment of 
r a atehed Boarding, laned toa paralie! 
readth an ithi “kness, and fit for immediate use; also a variety 
f machine-prepared Mouldings, which are finished with great ac- 
curacy and attention to quality of workmanship.Southwark 
Bridge Wharf, Bankside, and (id Barge Wharf, Upper Ground. 


str » Blac 
v - 1G 
o REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 
Door FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING. 
| oa AS ADAMS ilate 8. Dare’, Mahog oy and Timber Mer- 
= aly vee Southwark, near the Bricklayers’ 
nds and the trade ay. that he 
at of the above goods, fit for imme- 
se. at prices which y require a trial to prove their decided 
ebea; pness. Also me vuldings Ds pared by machinery from the very 
ext material, and in a superior manner; cut deals and scans 
very dimension; mahogany, cedar, !ro sEWOO cot, em, 
k. &e . in planks, boards, veneers, and , oak, 
wheelwrights goods. All sawn 








































epares goods 
r) delivered ‘free of expense ; sawing ¢ charged at mifl 
Very extensive drying sheds. 





PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


a > eal . 
TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 

and BATTENS, &:.,Sawn on the most approved principle. 
Boards, &., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, by Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
= J. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 
charge. 

Address to HERBY SOUTH AM 
Saw Mil rh street, Pixolico. 

istimates given for Sawing and i Plas 1 











N.B. & 








WY 00D THOROUGHLY SEASONED 


in DAYS instead of SARS, by DAVISON and 
SYMINGTON’S PATENTED phic ESS, at the Patent Desie- 
cating Company's Establishment (for Seasoniag, Sawi 

Pianing W ood), at the Grand Surrey Milis, immediately ac 
the Commercial and East Country Dox ‘ks, Rother T 
process ensures the enti 
Pp nts further shrinkag 
prices, or license to work the 
adk iress, post-paid, or apply to 





























ANGUS JENNINGS, Secretery. 
cating Company's Offices are REMOYV BD a 


he Patent Dex 
CRACECHUR( H picts iy od 


ew Broad-street to No 









mpany’s Agents es -Mr. WM. LANI . is ny gs, 
Man et Mr 7 8. MILLIE, Kirkal 43 : A N- 
DOL ELLIOT, Co., Glaszow ; Messrs. bLiFFORD oa 


Pt 
BROY y, Hull. 


. = DD 

° RD A N’S” P A TE N T MACHINE 
® CARVING and MOULDING WORKS for WOOD and 
STONE, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, and 154, Strand.--TAYLOR, 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN be call the attention of the build- 
ing community to a new fea: tablishment, and, at the 
same time, to thank th j rons and friends for the 
very literal support they perienced, which, they 
assure them and the pub lic, mstant endeavour to 
deserve, by giving their ing share of the ad- 
vant ising from the co ments in the mae hiner, y 
which t have just succe to the production of 
the mos ate carving in Caen and ther freestones, and in 
statuary mar bie. 

. W.. and J. partic ularly 
and builders to the fact that, ! 
large saving, both of time and money, is 
that in many cases they can deliv: ra well-f ed article in C sen 
stone for less money than it can be obtained in cement, while their 
wood-carving will, in some cases, be found to come into elose com- 
petition with the best kinds of composition « rnament, ~—For prices 
and estimates apply at 154, Strand 

TESTIMONIAL FROM ¢ a 4 BLE s } BAREY. ESQ. 
timi fay 16t h. 1848 
Te que sti my opinion of 
ot re in stating, 





































“ Gentlemen,—In re P 
your Patent Carving ¥ 
from an erience of mo 
the prod m of the wo« 
other apartments of the 
enabled to make the most fav« 
add that it has more than jus 
I recommended i 
and Works for adoption. 





your le Po r 




















Si 
ners of Woods 
ours faith 


RLES BARRY.’ 






“* Messrs. Taylor, Williams, and Jenien X 





TO ARCHITECTS, COOTER. BUILDERS, AND 
THERS 
y E have pleasure in calling your attention 
oour REGISTERED CU PBOAK D TURN, the novelty 
and simplicity thereof being universally acknowledged. It 
possesses the important advant ages of a stop rT we, a fast tongue, 
and regulating itself to any thic skness of door: the cost being 
scareely, if any more, than the ordinary turn, added to its utility, 
it will, we flatter ourselves, supersede any yet introduced. 
WEBB and GREEN WAY, Manufacturers and Wh 
mongers, York-street, Birmingham. 








lesale Iron- 





Bp Rer Ropal 
Majesty's Letters Patent. 


prs PATENT SELF-ADJUSTIN 


OR KNOBS AND LOUSE SPINDLES. 
ical 








HART and SONS beg to invite the attention ofarchitects, tee 
and others. to their Door Furniture, mounted for PITT’s PA- 
TENTED SPINDLES. The knobs ere stronger, more durable, and 
moreelegant in form, than those in ordinary use, asthe spindles, being 
loose, do not require the objectionable side serew. They are more 
readily fixed, are suitable for every description of lock now in use, 
and, as they adjcst themselves to doors of diifferent thicknesses, 
without alteration, are particularly adapted for the country « r for 
exportation. They are made ito suit every style of domvuntien! in 
China, crystal, amber, and opal glass, buffalo, horn, ivory, ebony, 
brass, &c., en suite with finger-plates, bell-pulis, levers, &c.-- May be 
obtained of all Ironmongers ; or of the a »prietors and sole manu - 
facturers, HART and SONS, Wholesale Lronmongers, 53, 54, and 
55, Wych-street, Strand, London. 

N.B. PITTS PATENTED SPINDLE, being the only one that 
does not require a screw in the side of the knob or mounti: ne 
use of any lock iture without such side screws would 
infringement of the patent. 
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